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EDITOR’S PREFACE 


A glance at the list of monographs published by the United 
States Catholic Historical Society, to be found at the end of this 
volume, will show that the study in hand makes a fitting appear- 
ance in the series. Father Bannon’s work carries the account of 
the advancing mission frontier of New Spain to the very borders 
of the southwestern United States and is thus a sequel, once 
removed, to W. Eugene Shiels’ Gonzalo de Tapia, also published 
by this society. The intermediate link is Peter Masten Dunne’s 
Pioneer Black Robes on the West Coast. 

The author is already well known to historians and to laymen 
familiar with the field of Colonial America and Latin America. 
Presently professor of history at Saint Louis University, he is 
author of Epitome of Western Civilization and of the two-volume 
series, History of the Americas, and co-author with Father Dunne 
of Latin America: an Historical Survey. He originally prepared 
The Mission Frontier in Sonora as a doctoral dissertation at the 
University of California under the late Herbert E. Bolton and has 
since made important modifications in the study. Perusal of the 
bibliography and notice of the sources as they appear in the nar- 
rative indicate the thoroughness and the felicity of his multi- 
archival research. 

The society, therefore, is proud to continue, in this its sixty- 
eighth publication, a purpose it has pursued since 1884: to arouse 
among students and the general public greater interest in the role 
played by the Church and its members in the history of this 
hemisphere. Realization of such purpose is made possible only 
through the generosity and loyalty of members of the society, 
under the munificent patronage of our honorary president, Francis 
Cardinal Spellman. 

James A. REYNOLDS 


New York, April 21, 1955 

















AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


The story of Jesuit missionary enterprise in colonial New Spain 
is gradually being told in its entirety. Just short of a dozen years 
ago, in this Monograph Series, W. Eugene Shiels started the 
process with his biography of Gonzalo de Tapia. Two years 
later, in 1936, Professor Herbert Eugene Bolton published a 
magnificent study of Padre Kino and his period. Thereafter, with 
industrious regularity, Peter Masten Dunne added other bits, five 
in all. Today there are still two major gaps, which one might call 
pre-Kino and post-Kino Sonora. The present work seeks to fill 
the first of these. Research on the second is currently being pur- 
sued by another student of the period. 

The author sincerely regrets that Professor Bolton, who in- 
spired this study, did not live to see it in print. Nothing is left 
but to salute with gratitude the memory of a great scholar and 
to hope that this effort measures up to the standard he set for it. 
Assistance and encouragement came from the two “veterans” in 
the field of Jesuit mission history in New Spain, Fathers Shiels 
and Dunne. To them and to others who have helped along the 
way, in particular the United States Catholic Historical Society 
and its efficient editorial staff who have made publication possible, 
is due a large share of gratitude. 


Joun Francis Bannon, S.J. 
Saint Louis University 
March 25, 1955 
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CHAPTER I 


BLACK ROBES ON THE WESTERN SLOPE 


In the autumn of 1572 the Jesuits came to New Spain, just as 
the province of Mexico was beginning its second half-century 
under Spanish domination. Six years before, in 1566, the first of 
the Black Robes to the Americas had landed in Florida, where 
their missionary efforts had been poorly rewarded, except in the 
number of men who had been killed by the Indians.’ Superiors 
in Rome had recently decided to concentrate manpower and re- 
sources on New Spain. Earlier in 1572 one of the Florida veter- 
ans, Antonio de Sedefio, had crossed over to the viceregal capital 
to prepare for the fifteen Jesuits, under Padre Provincial Pedro 
Sanchez, who were soon to arrive. 

Although the Jesuits came to New Spain primarily as mission- 
aries for conversion of the natives, it was almost a full twenty 
years before any of their number reached the frontier. The folk 
of the capital and rising towns of Mexico preempted their apostolic 
energies in works of the priestly ministry and of education.? The 
Jesuits had to fight strenuously against powerful influences which 
sought, somewhat selfishly, to turn them from their original pur- 
pose. 

In 1591, however, two Black Robes, Gonzalo de Tapia and 
Martin Pérez, finally reached the frontier.? In Sinaloa, on the 
Western Slope of the Sierra Madre Occidental, the pair laid the 
foundations of a mission enterprise which was to go on without 
interruption until 1767, the year in which Charles III of Spain 
decreed that his dominions on both sides of the Atlantic could 


1Francisco de Florencia, Historia de la Provincia de la Compania 
de Jésus en Nueva Espana (Madrid, 1694), treats the Florida story at 
length and also the first decade of Jesuit history in New Spain. See 
also Michael Kenney, The Romance of the Floridas (Milwaukee, 1934). 

2Jerome V. Jacobsen, Educational Foundations of the Jesuits in Sixteenth- 
century New Spain (Berkeley, 1938), tells the story of the early “urban” 
years of the Jesuits in Mexico. 

3W. Eugene Shiels, Gonzalo de Tapia, Founder of the First Perma- 
nent Jesuit Mission in North America (New York, 1934). 
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well be rid of the Jesuits. Little by little New Spain’s northwest 
frontier was pushed forward, with the Black Robes its most 
effective frontiersmen. When the expulsion came, in 1767, they 
had pushed the frontier line into Arizona. Others of their 
brethren were working up the California peninsula. On both 
sides of the Gulf of California the padres were looking forward 
to the day when the two lines of advance would merge and go on 
into Alta California. The conquest of that land was, of neces- 
sity, left to others, Fray Junipero Serra and his Franciscan 
brethren. 

As Tapia and Pérez on their trek northward in 1591 passed 
the limits of the little frontier town of Culiacan, founded sixty 
years before by Nufio de Guzman, they knew that they were leav- 
ing behind the last center of civilization on Spain’s contemporary 
line of effective occupation. Beyond were Capirato, Palmar, Moco- 
rito, and the Villa de San Felipe, one and all tiny Spanish dots 
set precariously in the vast northern expanse of untamed heathen- 
dom. The two padres made the Villa de San Felipe, on the banks 
of the Rio Petatlan or Sinaloa, their first headquarters. Thus 
Culiacan had to cede to its northern neighbor the distinction of 
being the most advanced outpost on the northwestern frontier. 
The Villa de San Felipe was not to have that distinction long. 

In Sinaloa the energy and enthusiasm of Tapia and Pérez had 
an ample field for exercise. The vast province, with its four key 
rivers, the Petatlan or Sinaloa, the Fuerte, the Mayo, and the 
Yaqui, and with its thousands of Indians lining the banks from 
tidewater far into the rugged sierra, was a challenge to delight 
the heart of any young missionary. Here was opportunity aplenty 
to labor for the glory of Both Majesties, God and King. 

The next were busy years in the “first valley.” In 1592 two 
more Jesuits came to Sinaloa, Juan Bautista de Velasco and 
Alonso de Santiago. The field gave great promise. Tapia went 
down to Mexico City to report to superiors and to beg for more 
missionaries. Then, in 1594, disaster struck. A revolt occurred 
upriver; Tapia was murdered; the fate of the whole enterprise 
seemed to hang in the balance. Yet only temporarily. Within a 
month of Tapia's death another Black Robe pair came north, men 
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who were to write their names large in the mission annals. Her- 
nando de Santarén, after a few years, doubled back into the sierra 
to lay the foundations of a new mission center on the heights, San 
Andrés de Topia. He, too, was later to meet his death at the 
hands of rebel natives. His companion was Pedro Méndez, to 
describe whose next forty-odd years would be practically equiva- 
lent to telling the story of the northwestern frontier down to the 
1630’s.4 

The first task of reconstruction in Sinaloa was to prevail upon 
the innocent Indians to return to their pueblos.> Following Tapia’s 
murder a large number of Indians, even of the neophytes, had fled, 
fearing possible indiscriminate reprisals by the soldiery. The 
tradition of Spanish ruthlessness dating back to the days of Nujio 
de Guzman was still alive in the minds of the generation of the 
1590’s. Next, it would be necessary to rebuild the missions, for 
in many instances mission buildings had been destroyed before 
the people took to the hills. So far as the Spanish authorities 
were concerned, the capture of Nacabeba, the murderer, and his 
band of outlaws was of prime importance. To hasten this last 
and also to strengthen the Spanish hold on the province, early in 
1595 Captain Alonso Diaz left Culiacan with a detail of twenty- 
four soldiers and with instructions to establish a presidio on the 
Rio Sinaloa. 

Nacabeba was at large in the north for four years and, until 
his arrest and execution in 1598, peace in Sinaloa remained un- 
predictable. Even so, the missionary work went on, as the padres 
fanned out along the Rio Sinaloa, downriver toward the Gulf and 
upriver toward the Sierra Madre. The work went forward at a 
rate consoling to the padres, even though there were minor out- 
breaks now and then and occasionally the Indians ran off to the 
hills and had to be brought back by soldiers of the presidio. 

As the 16th century drew to its close the Sinaloa frontier first 


4For a short account of this padre see John Francis Bannon, “Black- 
Robe Frontiersman: Pedro Méndez, S.J.,” The Hispanic American His- 
torical Review, XXVII (February, 1947), 61-86. 

5Peter Masten Dunne, Pioneer Black Robes on the West Coast (Berke- 
ley, 1940), carries the Sinaloa narrative down to the 1620's. 
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saw one of its most interesting, capable, and famous characters. 
In 1599 Don Diego Martinez de Hurdaide became captain and 
chief civilian official of the province. For the next quarter-cen- 
tury El Capitan was the strong protector of the frontier, admirer 
and coworker of the Black Robes, and terror of the enemies of 
Both Majesties. No small part of the Jesuits’ success in Sinaloa 
during the early decades of the 17th century was due to coopera- 
tion which they continually received from El Capitan. Padre 
Andrés Pérez de Ribas devoted many a loving page of his Historia 
de los Triumphos to praise the man and his deeds. Hurdaide was, 
by any standard, a great American frontiersman. 

The first major advance of the mission frontier came in 1604, 
when the Jesuits moved northward to the Rio Fuerte. Their way 
had been prepared during the previous years. Potential trouble- 
makers, like the Zuaques and the Tehuecos, had been taught re- 
spect by Hurdaide. Permission of the viceroy, without which no 
forward move could be made, was obtained, and Jesuit superiors 
sent two more padres to supplement the forces already in the 
north. These newcomers, Andrés Pérez de Ribas and Cristobal 
de Villalta, joined Méndez for the entrada to the “second river.’”® 

Although everything was going well on the Fuerte, the years 
1607 to 1610 were anxious ones on the Western Slope. More 
than once they gave promise of being tragic as well. For a time 
it seemed as though Hurdaide had met his match in the Yaquis, 
the powerful people who lived along the “fourth river.” Twice 
El Capitan was thwarted in attempts at conciliation by diplomacy 
and as many times in pitched battles, which ended in retreat of 
the Spaniards. Final submission of the tribe came only after Don 
Diego successfully spread rumors of a great, though actually non- 
existent expedition which was in preparation to avenge Spanish 
honor. The fortuitous appearance of several vessels along the 
Sinaloa coast, probably connected with a pearl-hunting expedi- 
tion in the Gulf, helped to give plausibility to these stories. The 
Yaquis decided to come to terms with the Spaniards, sought out 


6A full biography of this padre can be found in Peter Masten Dunne, 
Andrés Pérez de Ribas (New York, 1951). 
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Hurdaide at the Villa de San Felipe, and agreed to turn over a 
pair of fugitive troublemakers whom they had been harboring. 
More importantly, they promised not to molest the Mayos, In- 
dians of the “third river,” their traditional enemies, who had long 
been friendly to the Spaniards, and who for several years pre- 
viously had been asking that missionaries might come into their 
land. Winning such protection for allied and friendly tribes 
against hostile neighbors was one of the major goals sought by 
the military on the frontier. 

In 1611 an event took place at the Villa de San Felipe which 
serves as an interesting gauge of the results of two decades. While 
making the rounds of his vast diocese, His Excellency Juan del 
Valle, bishop of Guadalajara, stopped at the Villa. He remained 
in Sinaloa about a week and, before he departed, had adminis- 
tered Confirmation to some eight thousand Indian converts. Dur- 
ing their twenty years in the north the padres had baptized over 
twenty thousand natives and more than a third of this number 
were sufficiently advanced in the knowledge and practice of Chris- 
tianity to receive Confirmation. Thus by 1611 Sinaloa’s first 
two rivers had ‘“‘come into the Church.” 

Early in 1614 Hurdaide accompanied the veteran Pedro Méndez 
to the Mayo, the “third river.” Alone for a short period, Méndez 
was soon joined by the young and energetic Diego de la Cruz, 
and in half a dozen years the two developed six flourishing Chris- 
tian pueblos, from Tesia on the upper river to Echojoa near the 
Gulf coast. Reinforcements arrived; the field was divided into 
three partidos (a group of missions assigned to one padre) ; and 
the line of conquest began to push up toward the sierra. It is in- 
teresting to note that one of the newcomers was an Irish Jesuit 
from Waterford, Michael Wadding by name, although it would 
be difficult to discover the Gael under his more familiar name in 
mission history, Miguel Godinez. 

While the work on the Rio Mayo was under way, several events 
of deep significance to Sinaloa history were taking place. In 1616 


7TSee Peter Masten Dunne, Pioneer Jesuits in Northern Mexico (Berke- 
ley, 1944). 
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on the Eastern Slope, to the north of Durango, occurred the 
bloody Tepehuan revolt.?, What had been a most promising mis- 
sion field was disrupted and its personnel badly crippled by the 
loss of eight Jesuits, a Franciscan, and a Dominican. With unrest 
so close at hand there was much anxiety among the Spaniards on 
the Western Slope, especially when it became known that the 
Tepehuanes were trying to draw the Yaquis into alliance against 
the white men. In this the rebels were unsuccessful. But the 
threat did stir all concerned to make every effort to accede as 
quickly as possible to recent Yaqui requests for missionaries. 
Andrés Pérez de Ribas hurried down to the capital to press the 
matter on the viceroy and Jesuit superiors. In 1617 he returned 
with orders to lead the advance himself and take Tomas Basilio 
as companion. Thus the Tepehuan revolt prepared the way to the 
“fourth river.” 

The revolt of the Tepehuanes threw into new perspective the 
farsightedness of the policy of winning the serranos, peoples who 
lived along the upper reaches of the rivers. During the troubles 
across the divide these serrano folk held firm in their loyalty to 
the padres and the Spaniards, thus serving as a protective bul- 
wark to the province, as well as giving deep meaning to what 
Padre Villalta was doing on the upper Fuerte and to the contacts 
which he was opening with the Chinipas and other tribes in the 
heart of the sierra.2 Along the Eastern Slope, beyond the rest- 
less Tepehuanes, were the even more rugged and still unconverted 
Tarahumares. Sinaloa officials planned to continue this policy of 
winning the serrano peoples. 

As the Western Slope story moved into the 1620's, the Jesuits 
had already set a record of frontier accomplishment for their thirty 
years in Sinaloa. One by one the province’s “four rivers” were 
incorporated. The Yaqui missions, only three years old, gave 
high promise. A vast harvest had been gathered, and an even 
greater one lay beyond. The mission frontier was ready to move 
into Sonora. 


8For an account of this enterprise see John Francis Bannon, “The Con- 
quest of the Chinipas,” Mid-America, XXI (January, 1939), 3-31. 





CHAPTER II 


BEYOND THE YAQUIS 


As the third decade of the 17th century opened, the Jesuits 
began to push the expanding northwestern frontier into new and 
historic lands. During their first thirty years on the Western 
Slope the Black Robes had worked with one of the great Indian 
families of northern Mexico, the Cahita people. Their most re- 
cent move to the Rio Yaqui brought the padres to the northern- 
most limit of the Cahita area. Once they had pushed on past 
Cocorin, last of the Yaqui villages, and followed the course of 
the river as it flows down from the north, they were moving into 
new territory in more senses than one. A dozen or so leagues 
beyond the bend of the Yaqui was the province known in colonial 
times as Sonora, land of the Opata, the Pima, and the Papago. 
Today the northwesternmost of Mexico’s states carries the same 
name and has almost the same boundaries as Sonora of colonial 
days. Part of its northern limits of those days has since become 
the southern section of its neighbor across the international 
boundary, the State of Arizona. 

The territory into which the Jesuits were advancing the frontier 
was already known to the Spaniards. In fact, much of Old Sonora 
had been traveled almost a century earlier by famous men of the 
Age of the Conquistadores.’ In 1533 Diego de Guzman, one of 
the captains of the Nufio de Guzman band, led a party some ten 
or so leagues beyond the last of the Yaqui towns to the neighbor- 
hood of the Pima village of Comuripa and thus became the first 
recorded white man in Sonora. Three years later those four road- 
weary survivors of the Narvaez expedition to Florida, Cabeza de 
Vaca and his companions, tramped through Sonora from north to 
south, as they made their way back to civilization.2, They brought 


1The first volume of Hubert H. Bancroft, North Mexican States, 2 vols. 
(San Francisco, 1884), and Carl O. Sauer, The Road to Cibola (Berke- 
ley, 1932), contain the story of these early contacts with Sonora. 

2Fanny Bandelier, The Journey of Alvar Nunez Cabeza de Vaca (New 
York, 1922), contains a translation of Naufragios, the account of the wan- 
derings; see also Cleve Hallenbeck, Alvar Nunez Cabeza de Vaca: The 
Journey and Route of the First European to Cross the Continent of North 
America (Glendale, 1940). 
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the first definite information about the province and its people. 
They had found pleasant hospitality among the Opata and the 
Pima tribes along their southward route. 

The next Spanish associations with Sonora were closely bound 
up with the search for the Seven Golden Cities of Cibola. Fray 
Marcos traversed its length on his reconnoitering venture of 
1539.8 The Coronado expedition in the next year became much 
better acquainted with the country and even planted the first 
Spanish post in the Valle de Sonora. The town of Corazones was 
twice relocated before it was finally abandoned, when Coronado 
found only disappointment in the Pueblo country to the north and 
out on the Great Plains. For the next quarter-century there is 
silence, until in the 1560’s Viceroy Luis de Velasco formed the 
vast territory to the north of Nueva Galicia into a region called 
Nueva Viscaya. An enterprising and energetic young frontiers- 
man, Francisco de Ibarra, was named governor® and during the 
next years explored and sought to organize his province. He and 
his men saw several other of Sonora’s valleys than the already 
famous Valle de Sonora. Ibarra simply explored. His northern 
outpost, San Juan de Carapoa, was located on Sinaloa’s Rio 
Fuerte and did not survive the 1560’s. Hence, even though it 
was known in a general way, Sonora was still virgin territory, 
at least for missionary effort. 

At first indefinite, the boundaries of the province gradually 
were delimited, at least on three sides, to make it almost coexten- 
sive with the modern Mexican State of Sonora. The author of 
the Descripcion suscinta de la Sonora, writing sometime around 
the middle of the 18th century, thus described it: ‘This province 


3A new translation of the report of Fray Marcos, together with other 
pertinent documents concerning the friar, is in George P. Hammond and 
Agapito Rey, Narratives of the Coronado Expedition, 1540-1542 (Albu- 
querque, 1940); see also George J. Undreiner, ‘Fray Marcos de Niza and 
His Journey to Cibola,” The Americas, III (April 1947), 415-486. 

4Besides the Hammond-Rey volume, see also Herbert E. Bolton, Coro- 
nado, Knight of Pueblos and Plains (New York, 1949), and A. Grove 
Day, Coronado’s Quest (Berkeley, 1940). 

5J. Lloyd Mecham, Francisco de Ibarra and Nueva Viscaya (Durham, 
1927). 
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comprises an extensive area, whose boundary on the south runs 
from the place where the Yaqui empties into the Sea of California 
eastward to the mission of Tecori, on the border of the Tarahu- 
mara. Thence the line turns northward through the mission of 
Baceraca, and from this point swings west through the presidios 
of Fronteras, Terrenate, Tubac, and the mission of Caborca to the 
Sea of California.”® The padre who composed the Rudo Ensayo™ 
was more generous to Sonora on the north, drawing the boundary 
so as to include the whole southern half of the Gila Basin, in mod- 
ern Arizona, while Padre Pfefferkorn asserted that Tucson was 
the northernmost outpost. In any event, once the frontier had 
passed the settlements on the lower Yaqui and as long as it re- 
mained west of the divide-line of the Sierra Madre, it was in 
Sonora. 

The origin of the name still baffles historians. The province’s 
most famous valley is called Sefiora in all the early documents, 
and probably the name of the province was derived from it. How 
did the valley get its name? Some writers find the key in the 


6Documentos para la Historia de México, Tercera Série, p. 703. 

7The author of this description of Sonora is still unidentified. He is 
thought by some (Bolton and others) to have been Padre Juan Nentuig, 
missionary at Guazabas. The Huntington Library, San Marino, California, 
labels its copy of the work “P. Miguel Gerstner[?]” The work has been 
published several times in the original Spanish, once by Buckingham 
Smith, in 1863, and again in Doc. Hist. Mex., 38 Ser. Herbert E. Bolton, 
Guide to Materials for the History of the United States in the Principal 
Archives of Mexico (Washington, 1913), lists the original manuscript in 
AG, Historia, 393, and notes the existence of a copy in AG, Historia 16. 
There is a not too satisfactory translation in Records of the American 
Historical Society of Philadelphia, V, 109-264. The work goes under either 
of two titles: Rudo Ensayo, which we have used for the sake of brevity, 
and Descripcién geografica, natural, y curiosa de la provincia de Sonora. 
To avoid confusion arising from the several manuscripts and editions the 
references hereafter will be to chapter and section, rather than to pages. 

8Ignaz Pfefferkorn, Beschreibung der Landschaft Sonora samt andern 
merkwiirdigen Nachrichten von den tinnern Theilen Neu-Spaniens, und 
Reise aus Amerika bis in Deutschland, nebst einer Landcharte von Sonora, 
2 vols. (K6In am Rhein, 1784-95), I, 2. This work was made available by 
Dr. Theodore E. Treutlein, San Francisco State College, who lent his 
photographic copy. 
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Indian word sonot, meaning cornstalk or corn leaf. The Indians 
built their houses of cornstalks, sonota. Sonora, therefore, would 
be simply a more euphonic version. Others, like Mange in his 
Luz de Tierra Incdgnita, hold that Sonora is a corruption of 
Sefiora. They say that Cabeza de Vaca sketched a figure of a 
woman on a robe and told the Indians of the Mother of God, 
Nuestra Senora; the Indians pronounced it Senora. Bancroft re- 
marks that “it is not easy to decide whether the present name is 
a Spanish corruption of a native word or the reverse.’”® 

Characteristic of Sonora are the river valleys along which the 
Indians established their rancherias and built their pueblos. There 
is a marked difference between Sonora and its neighboring prov- 
ince to the south, Sinaloa. In Sinaloa the main watercourses fol- 
low a west-to-southwest direction and thus lay directly across 
the path of the advancing frontier. In Sinaloa the forward prog- 
ress was slow because of the necessity of occupying each river 
valley from the sierra to the Gulf before passing on. In Sonora 
the rivers generally flow from north to south, before they turn 
westward to the Gulf. The result was that advance could be made 
up the rivers, rather than along them. This made for a series 
of salients and also a more rapid expansion. It was safe to push 
far up one river valley, without having to worry too much about 
the friendliness or hostility of the Indians to either side. Thus the 
Sonora frontier seems to have moved forward with a surprising 
rapidity, as compared with that of Sinaloa.'° 

The most notable of Sonora’s watercourses is what may be 
called, with a stretch of the imagination, the ‘““Yaqui system.” The 
emphasis is on the second word, system, for strictly speaking the 
river is called the Yaqui for only a short span of its course. An- 


9Bancroft, North Mexican States, I, 241. 

19When speaking of rivers and watercourses in Sonora one does not 
necessarily signify streams with running water. Alegre put the case very 
well with his humorous observation that “these rivers lose both their 
waters and their names in the sand long before they reach the sea.” Hence, 
by river is meant simply the natural channel through which water flows 
when it rains. During the dry season these rivers of Sonora are often 
nothing more than a disconnected series of waterholes. 
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other confusing fact about Sonora’s rivers is that they change 
their names almost as often as they pass a sizable pueblo. The 
Yaqui is an example. It rises high in the Sierra Madre and begins 
its course by running through the three northeastern pueblos of 
Guachinera, Baceraca, and Babispe. This last gives the river its 
first name, which it retains for some miles until it has picked up 
the water of enough little tributaries to be dignified by a new 
name, the Rio Grande. Some leagues south of the pueblo of Ba- 
tuco it receives the waters of Rio Montezuma which drains the 
valley of that name. The Rio Montezuma has in its turn been the 
Rio Cumupas, the Rio Oposura, and the Rio Batuco. Next the 
“Yaqui” becomes the Rio de los Nébomes and only gets its more 
familiar name after it has passed the pueblo of Comuripa and 
begins its last stage of progress westward toward the Gulf. 


Next in importance, at least historically, is the Rio Sonora. 
Rising in the mountains below Cananea it flows southwestward 
through what was in all probability Coronado’s “Valle de Suya.” 
Just above Arispe it picks up the stream from the Bacanuche 
valley and continues southward through the famous Valle de 
Sonora. Below Babiacora it works its way through a transverse 
range, cutting out the gorge which is equally famous in the early 
annals of Spanish northward exploration. Thence its course is 
southwestward toward the Gulf. Below Ures it is joined by the 
San Miguel or Opodepe which drains Sonora’s westernmost 
valley. 


A relief view of Sonora reminds one of a ‘‘vast washboard, 
with its corrugations running north and south.”" Sonora is moun- 
tainous and rugged. The north-south valleys are five in number 
and the ranges which form them taper off and “constitute with 
considerable symmetry something of a series of steps 
in such manner that in proportion as they are removed from the 
Sierra Madre and approach the coast they grow less high and 
become more regular in form.’”’!* Beyond the last of the ranges 





11 Herbert E. Bolton, Rim of Christendom: A Biography of Eusebio 
Francisco Kino, Pacific Coast Pioneer (New York, 1936), pp. 243-244. 
12Rudo Ensayo, ch. iii, sec. 1. 
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to the west lies the Sonora desert. In southern Sonora, or Pimeria 
Baja as it was called in colonial times, the washboard effect is 
less pronounced. To the east of the bend of the Yaqui, in the 
land of the Nébomes Altos and the Sisibotaris, the terrain is 
very broken and the region, even today, is difficult of access. 

The subsoil of Sonora is rich. The author of the Estado de la 
Provincia de Sonora commented: ‘Mineral deposits of lead, cop- 
per, silver, and gold are numerous as the mountain crags, for in 
every hill where someone has taken the trouble to dig, veins of 
metal are uncovered.’!* These mineral deposits did not play a 
prominent role in the development of Sonora until a period later 
than that of the present story. 

Sonora was one of the more fertile agricultural areas of New 
Spain. In pre-Spanish days, although its crops were few, they 
were usually plentiful. The staples were the three usual to Indian 
economy in northern Mexico: maize, beans, and calabashes. In 
some sections the yield was twice annually. Sonora had other 
useful natural products, such as the pitahaya, the tuna, the sagu- 
aro, and a kind of date, several varieties of edible berries, and 
in the high regions acorns in plenty. The pulp of the mescal and 
the maguey was often used for food, and the former also pro- 
vided the natives with a strong liquor. All in all, nature had 
been kind to Sonora. The Jesuits who had known Sinaloa and 
subsequently came to labor in Sonora felt by comparison that 
they had moved into a paradise. 

The Indians of Sonora, with all their shortcomings, were a more 
pleasant lot than their Cahita neighbors to the south.’ With the 
exception of the Seris, they were related ethnically and belonged 
to one or other division of the Uto-Aztecan linguistic family.'® 


13Doc. Hist. Mex., 34 Ser., p. 626. This account of Sonora was writ- 
ten in 1730, but its author is unknown; it covers pp. 617-637 in the source 
book mentioned. Hereafter referred to as Estado. 

144 good discussion of the location of the north Mexican Indians is to 
be found in Carl O. Sauer, The Distribution of Aboriginal Tribes and 
Languages in Northwestern Mexico (Berkeley, 1934). 

15Most helpful on north Mexican linguistics is Alfred Kroeber, Uto- 
Aztecan Languages of Mexico (Berkeley, 1934); see also Manuel Orozco 
y Berra, Geografia de las Lenguas y Carta Ethnografica de México 
(Mexico, 1864). 
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Despite this basic linguistic relationship, which made it possible, 
as the padres often remarked, for natives of different regions to 
understand one another, Sonora was a babel of tongues and dia- 
lects to the European. There were two Pima dialects, of the Pimas 
Bajos and the Pimas Altos; the Opatas had three main ones, 
Opata proper, Eudebe, and Hegue. Often two dialects might be 
spoken within the same pueblo. Quite often the padre in charge 
of a partido had to command a different dialect for each of the 
pueblos in the little administrative district. 

The Europeans who knew them considered the Opatas the 
most highly civilized group between the northern limits of the 
Nahua area and the southwest or Pueblo 1egion. Opata civiliza- 
tion, it is true, had neither the breadth nor the depth of the Nahua 
or even of the Pueblo cultures, but it did possess a share of the 
advanced traits of both. Culturally, the Pimas were closely allied 
to the Opatas, although in most instances distinctly inferior in 
progress and development. 

Initial Spanish impressions of the Indians of Sonora were in- 
variably favorable. This first judgment, nevertheless, tended to 
wear thin with time. Cabeza de Vaca spent several delightful 
months with the Sonora peoples and left singing the praises of this 
“attractive people.”” Marcos de Niza was equally complimentary. 
The followers of Coronado and of Ibarra were less so. Obregon, 
the chronicler of the Ibarra party, was quite sweeping in his con- 
demnation of the Sonora folk: “The Christians who may happen 
to venture into their land to settle or simply to pass through 
should be warned and prepared for them, for they are extremely 
covetous, thievish, treacherous, and warlike.”?6 

Much the same change of opinion is to be found in the Jesuit 
writings. The eulogies of the first missionaries, Basilio, Méndez, 
Azpilcueta, find little echo in evaluations of latercomers to Sonora. 


16Obregén’s History of 16th-Century Explorations in Western America, 
trans. by George P. Hammond and Agapito Rey (Los Angeles, 1928), 
p. 164. References hereafter will be to this translation. There is an edi- 
tion of the original by Mariano Cuevas, Historia de los Descubrimientos 
Antiguos y Modernos de la Nueva Espana escrita por el Conquistador 
Baltasar Obregén, Ano de 1584 (Mexico, 1924). 
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For instance, the author of the Estado de la Provincia de Sonora 
remarked: ‘Many of them are incredulous of the truths of the 
Catholic faith; they are of a malicious nature, tricky, and ex- 
tremely vengeful, the women excelling in this last trait. ... 
They are mercenary, fickle, ungrateful, and utterly irresponsi- 
ble.”27_ His brother author of the Rudo Ensayo, after discussing 
in turn the “four foundations, each one worse than the other, 
upon which the disposition of the Indian turns and moves, namely, 
ignorance, ingratitude, inconstancy, and laziness,’!* made some 
exception for the Opata and Eudebe families. Pfefferkorn left 
a most unflattering description: 

Imagine a man whose every quality of character makes him 
mean and despicable—a man who in all his human relations 
acts blindly, without consideration or reflection—a man whom 
no kindly act moves, who feels no compassion, whom no 
disgrace shames—a man who loves neither truth nor loyalty 
and who faces no undertaking with a steadfast will—a man 
unmoved by desire of glory, passive in good as well as in 
ill fortune—finally, a man whose only thought is of the pres- 
ent and what touches the senses, whose motives are those of 
the animal, who lives in indifference and dies the same way. 
Such a man is the true type of an Indian of Sonora.!® 


One is inclined to wonder if Padre Ignaz did not let his love 
of rhetoric run a little freely. 

Nevertheless, the Indians of Sonora in the 17th century, par- 
ticularly the Opatas and Eudebes, responded well to the efforts 
of the padres and became tolerably good Christians, some of them 
exemplary ones. From the point of view of missionary success, 
Sonora was one of the outstanding enterprises of the Jesuits in 
all North America. Here the padres found their efforts repaid 
with the highest rate of cooperation. Here their achievements ap- 
proached most closely those of their fellow Jesuits in the better 
known and more widely publicized Reductions of Paraguay. 

Fundamental to the native culture of Sonora was the practice 
of agriculture, which in the Opateria had developed to an ad- 


17Estado, pp. 629-630. 
18Rudo Ensayo, ch. v, sec. 1. 
19Pfefferkorn, Beschreibung, II, 22-23. 
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vanced stage. Farming, as elsewhere in primitive civilizations, 
greatly affected aspects of society among the Indians—sedentary 
habits, permanent dwellings, division of labor between the sexes, 
development of specialized arts and crafts, influence on religious 
beliefs and practices. 

Most of the Sonora Indians, when the Spaniards first became 
acquainted with them, had some sort of fixed dwellings. The 
pueblo or at very least the rancheria was the population, and also 
the political, unit. Permanent houses, of adobe or mud construc- 
tion, the so-called casa de terrado (meaning mud houses, not ter- 
raced houses), were not as universal in Sonora of the 16th cen- 
tury as they subsequently became in the next, at the time the 
frontier was moving into the area. Cabeza de Vaca noted that 
“among the houses there were several made of earth, and others 
of cane matting.”*° According to Casteneda, one of the Coronado 
chroniclers, houses of the type found along the Petatlan, made of 
petates or palm-leaf mats, were to be found “for more than two 
hundred and forty leagues in this region, to the beginning of the 
Cibola wilderness.’’*! Even in Ibarra’s time the permanent mud 
structure does not seem to have been the characteristic type of 
Sonoran house architecture. This would seem to indicate that 
the Jesuits, who found mud and adobe houses very common, were 
moving into Sonora at the time that solid architecture for hous- 
ing was being adopted by a progressive Indian population. Popu- 
lation groups tended to be stationary, a fact which greatly speed- 
ed the reduction of Sonora’s population to a fuller pueblo life, so 
necessary in the Spanish mission plan. 

One characteristic of the Indians of Sonora which drew favora- 
ble comment from Cabeza de Vaca, and later from the mission- 
aries, was the position accorded women by the Opatas: “Among 
these people we found the women better treated than in any 
other part of the Indies as far as we have seen.”*? This trait, 
approximating European standards and concepts, appeared regu- 


20Bandelier, Cabeza de Vaca, p. 156. 
21Hammond-Rey, Narratives, p. 250. 
22Bandelier, Cabeza de Vaca, p. 157. 
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larly in all the agricultural peoples of the Americas. Among the 
Opatas, while the woman did help in the fields, her recognized 
place was in the home and her work that of cooking, weaving, 
and caring for children.?* She did not fare quite so well among 
the Pimas.*4 Yet it must be remembered that the latter had to 
supplement the lesser yield of their milpas with the fruits of the 
chase; and, consequently, in the frequent absence of the men, the 
women of the tribe had to perform some of the heavier tasks. 

Basketry work and weaving were common throughout the 
Sonora area. Native cotton and the fiber of the maguey cactus 
provided the thread, and among the Pimas, like the Pueblos, the 
men did much of the spinning and weaving. The Opatas regu- 
larly left such tasks to the women. “With the instruments which 
these women use,” noted the author of the Rudo Ensayo, “the best 
weavers in the world could do no better.”*® The upward method 
on a stationary frame of poles driven into the ground was com- 
mon, and even after the coming of the white men the Opatas were 
slow to adopt the more efficient and convenient loom. 

From the bend of the Yaqui northward the women were 
clothed, all quite modestly. Cabeza de Vaca described them as 
wearing “skirts of cotton that reach as far as the knee, and over 
them half-sleeves of scraped deerskin, with strips that hang down 
to the ground. . . . The shirts are open in the front and tied with 
strings; they wear shoes.”?® Castefieda’s description agrees in 
general: “The women wear skirts of dressed deerskin and small 
tunics reaching to their waists.”2*. The padres consistently re- 
marked on the modesty of dress of the Sonora women, often calling 
attention to the fact that the baby girl was clothed as soon as she 
was born. Such was not the case with boys up to the age of puber- 
ty,25 and the men, before the coming of the missionaries, were in 
many areas content with a breech-cloth. In the winter all used 


23Pfefferkorn, Beschreibung, II, 158-161. 

24Rudo Ensayo, ch. vi, sec. 1. 

25] bid. 

26Bandelier, Cabeza de Vaca, p. 157. 

27Hammond-Rey, Narratives, p. 250. 

28Estado, p. 628; Pfefferkorn, Beschreibung, II, 109-111. 
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blankets or skins cut to form mantles. The author of the Estado de 
la Provincia de Sonora reported in 1730 that the men were “respec- 
tably clothed,” laying aside their garments only when working in 
their milpas, or when at war or on the hunt.?® The Indians were 
also skillful in preparing skins and frequently decorated them 
with paintings. 

This very general use of clothing limited the desire or the 
necessity, or perhaps simply the space, for extensive body paint- 
ing. Castefieda noted that the women of the region “paint their 
chins and eyes like the Moorish women of Barbary.’°® Some 
tattooing was practiced on the young: 


The newly born children, regardless of sex, have to under- 
go a painful operation, in which the skin above the eyelids is 
punctured in an arched line and this line is carried down 
beneath the eye. After the design is finished, the wounds 
are filled with some black substance, the nature of which I 
do not know, but which I presume to be pulverized char- 
coal. These spots are looked upon by the Pimas as greatly 
enhancing their beauty. Nor do they stop there. As the 
boys and girls grow older, such operations are repeated in 
other parts of their wretched bodies.*} 


Throughout Sonora Cabeza de Vaca and his companions were 
given gifts of beads, “made from coral found in the South Sea; 
many good turquoises, which they get from the north.’’3? Doran- 
tes, one of the wanderers, was presented with five emeralds, 
shaped like arrow heads, “which arrows they use in their feasts 
and dances.’’3? Feathers, too, provided personal adornment. Men- 
tion of these and of turquoises indicates that the routes of trade 
in pre-conquest times must have passed through Sonora, for the 
feathers came from the south and the turquoises from the Pueblo 
region. 

Some scattered bits of information allow a partial reconstruc- 
tion of the life cycle among these people. The Sonora Indians 


29Estado, p. 628. 

30Hammond-Rey, Narratives, p. 250. 

31Rudo Ensayo, ch. v, sec. 4. 

32Bandelier, Cabeza de Vaca, pp. 156-157, 160. 
33] bid. 
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had a curious custom called Peri in connection with the naming 
of a newborn child.44 A person, chosen by the parents shortly 
after the birth and called the Pert, would come and speak to the 
child, just as though it had the full use of reason, explaining 
duties and obligations and exhorting it to be brave and faithful. 
Then the Peri would run his or her hands over the child’s body, 
stretch its limbs, and, finally, give it a name. Thereafter the Peri 
was considered to have the same relationship to the parents as the 
child itself; in fact, the parents were called the father and mother 
of the Peri rather than of their own offspring. 

There is no record of an adolescence ceremony for girls, but 
the young boy was initiated as a warrior.** First he accompanied 
a war party or was sent as companion to one of his elders on 
some dangerous journey. If he passed this test, the war chief 
called an assembly of the townsmen to choose, or to accept as a 
volunteer, a sponsor for the novice-warrior. This sponsor stood 
behind the youngster, with his hands on the lad’s shoulders, 
while the chief delivered a long harangue, informing the young 
initiate of the duties of a brave. Afterwards the chief took from 
his quiver the talons of an eagle and, in order to test the lad’s 
courage and ability to bear pain without flinching, began to scratch 
him, first on the arms, then across the breast, and finally down 
the legs. Satisfied with the candidate’s conduct, the chief present- 
ed him with a bow and quiver, to which each brave in the assem- 
bly contributed two arrows. The lad from that moment was con- 
sidered as a full-fledged member of the tribe. 

When time came to marry, the young Pima braves went 
through a brief pagan ceremony: “They gather together, young 
and old, with the young men in one line and the marriageable 
women in another. At a given signal the latter begin to run, and 
at another signal the young men set off in pursuit. When the 
young men overtake the young women, each one must take a 
mate by the left nipple. The marriage is thus made and con- 
firmed.” And more than one wife was usual, although polyga- 


34Rudo Ensayo, ch. v, sec. 4. 
35] bid., sec. 5. 
36]bid., sec. 3. 
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my was not practiced among Sonora Indians to the extent found 
in other parts of the Americas. The custom, however, was to 
cause the padres no end of trouble when they sought to make 
their converts conform to the Christian standard. 

Warfare was one of the basic occupations of most American 
Indians, and around it grew up many distinctive customs. In 
Sonora it was generally the affair of isolated bands, although 
occasionally these grew to the size of pueblo groups.*7 Weapons 
were those common throughout most of North America: the bow 
and arrow, the spear, the war club, and the shield. But there 
was one thing about the Opata warrior which made him terrible 
to his opponents, his deadly poisoned arrow. In the area grew 
a tree, described in much detail by most of the early explorers 
and later writers, whose milky sap contained a mortal poison. 
Arrows freshly dipped were almost invariably fatal, even if the 
skin of the victim had been little more than scratched. Thus armed 
the Opata was a dangerous opponent. While the use of the poi- 
soned arrow spread to all of the peoples of Sonora, that of the 
Seris was reputed to be the most terrible. 

Attacks were regularly made at daybreak, the element of sur- 
prise being an essential factor for success. Fallen enemies were 
beheaded, or sometimes merely scalped, and the trophy, head or 
scalp, played an important role in the victory dance once the 
war party had returned to the home village. Although prisoners 
were tortured, often very cruelly by the women, the Sonora 
Indians do not seem to have sacrificed their captives. 

While little political organization existed among the Sonora 
peoples, the old men had great influence. A single word from one 
of them could undo in a minute the fruits of a whole year’s train- 
ing and instruction by the padre.3® The Black Robes, in conse- 
quence, were careful to win the authority of the old men to 
their cause and through them to effect reforms in short order. It 
is likely that through this maneuver they were able to eradicate 
whatever tendency toward drunkenness existed among the Opata, 


37[bid., sec. 5; Pfefferkorn in his second volume gives much space, 
passim, to a discussion of war practices. 
38Estado, p. 628. 
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although this vice was not so common in Sonora as elsewhere on 
the Western Slope.*® Unfortunately, the same was not true with 
respect to gluttony. 


In Sonora the padres found few traces of idol worship, indeed, 
no clearcut belief in a supreme being or creator. The Indians 
did believe in some malevolent being, whom the padres identified 
with the devil, but did not worship him.4° They paid a sort of 
veneration to the sun and the moon, “como hermanos,” and were 
wont to honor a new moon with dances, during which they scat- 
tered pinole to the air.41 The reverence in which they held their 
milpas and the rain was almost religious. The Opatas had a rain 
dance which they managed to conceal from the missionaries until 
well into the 18th century.*? 


Although there was no idol worship and practically no religion, 
at least in the European sense, superstition abounded. Here was 
the great field of activity of the hechizeros, wizards or native medi- 
cine-men. Before the coming of the Black Robes these native 
sorcerers held almost uncontested sway over the minds of the 
people and proved to the last the most inveterate enemies of the 
Christian regime. A number of the practices which the hechizeros 
sponsored had to do with placating angry elements, particularly 
thunder, lightning, and hail. For example, it was a practice 
among the Sonora peoples to bury one who had been killed by a 
thunderbolt not “in a lying position as is customary with other 
dead bodies, but, rather, sitting, and with a stock of food together 
with all his or her wearing apparel, even such articles as had not 
been in use at the time of the death.”** Another common practice 
was the erection of wayside cairns or shrines, first noticed by the 
Coronado expedition: “They have their temples in small houses, 
into which they drive numerous arrows, making them look like 


39Pfefferkorn, Beschreibung, II, 222. 

40] bid., pp. 231-232. 

41Estado, p. 328. 

42Rudo Ensayo, ch. v, sec. 2; see also Pfefferkorn, Beschreibung, II, 
passim. 

43Rudo Ensayo, ch. v, sec. 3. 
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porcupines on the outside.”44 The Rudo Ensayo gives a fuller 
description : 

Sometimes piles of stones, sticks, bones of animals, and the 
like are seen along the principal trails. Those who go mount- 
ed throw onto these piles the switches which they have used to 
whip their mounts; and those who go on foot pick up a little 
stick along the road and toss it onto the pile. Some say that 
by doing this they leave the fatigue of both man and beast 
there; others contend that somebody is buried in such places 
who died from exposure to cold and in order to warm him 
they make these offerings, which are sometimes burned on 
cold days.*® 


Such was the land and the peoples whom the frontier touched 
in the early 1620’s. Until the end of Jesuit days on the Western 
Slope the line of advance did not go much beyond the Opateria 
and the Pimeria. Of their peoples the padres made Christians 
and subjects of His Most Catholic Majesty. On all counts— 
land, climate, food supply, human material with which to work— 
the padres of the 1620’s were justified in expecting better days 
ahead. 


44Hammond-Rey, Narratives, p. 250. 
45Rudo Ensayo, ch. v, sec. 3. 








CHAPTER III 


TuHeE Pimas Bajos 


The Black Robes had been on the Rio Yaqui a little more than 
three years, when the rapid growth of that mission and the great 
promise of the peoples beyond led their superiors to divide the 
mission field on the Western Slope into two independent rec- 
torados.1 The Yaqui missions were already more than fifty 
leagues from the Villa de San Felipe, and now, with plans afoot 
to extend activity to the Pimas on the middle reaches of the 
Yaqui, the distance between superior and subject would be in- 
creased still more. Such a gap between headquarters and out- 
posts might lay the Jesuit mission machine open to dangers 
quite other than those which frontier life brought naturally, dan- 
gers to the religious spirit of the missionaries in the field and to 
the apostolic efficiency of the machine as a whole. 

A practice had grown up on the Western Slope which superi- 
ors were anxious to keep in its fullest vigor. This was the semi- 
annual gathering of the various missionaries at headquarters.? 
Such meetings often afforded the superior his only opportunity 
to see his men, for, try as he might during the rest of the year 
to visit them and their missions, he was not always equal to the 
task. Besides his responsibilities as superior, he regularly had a 
mission partido of his own which took a great share of his time. 
The meetings also brought the padres together, gave them a chance 
to consult one another and to discuss problems of the present and 
plans for the future, and, moreover, afforded opportunity to enjoy 
the company of brethren for at least a few days out of the long 
year. Isolation and loneliness were among the hardest trials of 
frontier existence. 

Accordingly, in 1621, the territory of Rio Mayo, the Rio Yaqui, 


1We learn from the collection of letters of Hurdaide (AG, Historia, 
316, ff. 39-179) that there was also talk in these years of dividing Sinaloa 
into two political units. Hurdaide was strongly opposed to such a pro- 
posal. 

2Anua del afio de 1614, in Memorias para la Historia de Sinaloa, f. 481. 
Hereafter cited as Mem.Hist.Sin. It is found in AG, Historia 316. 
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and the Rio de los Nébomes (the middle Yaqui) was cut off from 
that to the south and formed into a new unit, with its own su- 
perior of padre rector, independent of the rector at the Villa de 
San Felipe on the Rio Sinaloa.* The new division was placed 
under the patronage of Saint Ignatius and became known in the 
annals as the Rectorado de Nuestro Padre San Ignacio. Padre 
Cristobal de Villalta, veteran of the upper Fuerte, was called to 
the post of rector. He had been companion to Andrés Pérez de 
Ribas when both came to Sinaloa in 1604, and had posted a noble 
missionary record. For over a decade and a half he had worked 
among the difficult tribes of the upper Fuerte, with singular suc- 
cess. He had made exemplary Christians of the haughty Sina- 
loas, enticed a number of wild Huites to descend from their moun- 
tain crags in order to settle in the valley, sowed the seeds of the 
Gospel among the restless Zoes, and, remotely at least, prepared 
for the conversion of the Chinipas and their neighbors, up in the 
heart of the sierra. Padre Cristobal was an ideal man to launch 
the new rectorado, kindly, understanding, experienced, and well 
versed in the language of many of his future charges. The Mayos 
and the Yaquis belonged to the Cahita family, as did the Sinaloas 
and Villalta’s other neophytes. 

Torin, one of the principal Yaqui pueblos, was chosen as the 
northern headquarters and for the next two decades, until still 
another division of the field, remained the heart and center of the 
far frontier. Here the padre rector resided and missionaries 
gathered on occasion to lay their plans and to dream their dreams. 
Here at the end of two years in office Villalta received orders 
to proceed to Guatemala, where a collegiate rectorship awaited 
him. With regret he quit his cherished Sinaloa, headed south, 


3Anua del ano de 1621, in Mem.Hist.Sin., f. 635, makes the first men- 
tion of the new rectorado. 

4Andrés Pérez de Ribas, Historia de los Triumphos de nuestra Santa 
Fee entre gentes las mas barbaras y fieras del nuevo orbe; conseguidos 
por los soldades de la milicia de la Compania de Jesus en las missiones 
de la Provincia de Nueva Espana (Madrid, 1645), passim; also Francisco 
Xavier Alegre, Historia de la Compania de Jess en Nueva Espana, 3 vols. 
(Mexico, 1841-42). 
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and after a short stay in the capital, was forced by illness to stop 
at Puebla. There, within a few days, he died,5 first of the veterans 
among whom the 1620’s took a heavy toll. 

The several years which elapsed between the first entrada of 
Ribas and Basilio to the Yaqui in 1617 and the erection of the 
Rectorado de San Ignacio were full, not only of successes among 
the Yaquis, but of numerous contacts with the tribes beyond. 
When Padre Diego de Guzman returned from a good-will visit to 
the middle Yaqui in 1619, he wrote that the Sonora field was 
“white for the harvest” —Nébomes, Sisibotaris, Batucos, and more. 
Information such as this and a significant visit to the Villa in the 
following year of the Opata cacique, Gran Sisibotari, had great 
weight in determining Jesuit superiors to set off the northern 
reaches of the Slope as a distinct unit. Superiors in the capital 
little doubted that the eleven padres who were then beyond the 
Rio Fuerte had a field to challenge their zeal.® 

Of the tribes beyond the Yaquis the Nébomes, of Pima Bajo 
stock, were the best known to and the oldest friends of the 
Spaniards. Cabeza de Vaca, one of the first white men to make 
their acquaintance, on the last leg of his long trek through the 
Southwest had fallen in with the tribe in its habitat along the 
middle Yaqui. When he set out again, a band of Nébomes formed 
his escort. Shortly thereafter, so it seems, these guides brought 
a portion of their tribe southward to settle on the Rio Sinaloa. 
There, in the pueblo of Bamoa, a few miles south of the Villa, 
the Jesuits first met the Nébomes and established a mission among 
them, for many years one of the most successful on the “first 
river.” During the intervening years there seems to have been 
some contact between the Christian Nébomes on the Sinaloa and 
the rest of the tribe in Sonora. In 1610, after the happy conclu- 


5Anua del ano de 1623, in AG, Misiones 25, ff. 86-88, contains a bio- 
graphical notice of Villalta. 

6Anua del afio de 1621, in Mem.Hist.Sin., f. 655, thus accounts for the 
missionaries: “Dos padres en Nebome, quatro en Mayo, y cinco en Yaqui.” 
These would be Olifiano and Vandersipe “en Nebome”; Godinez, La Cruz, 
Angel, and Barrera “en Mayo”; Villalta, Basilio, Méndez, Ardefas, and 
Balestra “en Yaqui.” 
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sion of the Yaqui war, the Nébomes were among the peoples of 
the north who sent representatives to the Villa to pledge friend- 
ship with the Spaniards and to seek an alliance with Hurdaide.? 
On this occasion one of their chiefs remained among the Spaniards 
for six months, begging for missionaries to evangelize his people.® 
At the time the padres were too few and, besides, there were still 
vast reaches of heathendom between the Fuerte and the land of 
the Nébomes which first had to be “reduced.” Therefore, the 
Nébomes had to wait their turn. 

Sometime in early 1614,2 when Hurdaide and Méndez were 
laying the foundations of the Mayo mission, the former had oc- 
casion to push into Nébome-land in search of badly needed pro- 
visions. His reception by the tribe was most cordial: he and his 
little band of soldiers were greeted by old women carrying great 
jars of water, from which they sprinkled the visitors while ex- 
pressing the hope that as many Spaniards might come among 
their people as there were drops of water falling on the tired 
travelers.!° Hurdaide spent three pleasant days among these 
Nébomes. He visited several of the pueblos, whose houses, he 
noted, were of more solid construction than any he had hitherto 
found in the province. He received friendly delegations from 
neighboring tribes and, time and again, heard the earnest request 
for missionaries. Much impressed with the people and well pro- 
visioned with necessary supplies, for the Nébomes were skillful 
farmers who used irrigation effectively, Hurdaide turned back 
toward the Rio Mayo. 

Not many months passed, when one day in January 1615 
Hurdaide was waited on by a Nébome delegation.1! One whole 
group, a rancheria, had emigrated en masse, determined to seek 
baptism among their kinsfolk on the Sinaloa, since it did not seem 


TRibas, Triumphos, p. 299. 

8Alegre, Historia, II, 37. 

*®Hurdaide al virrey, 20 de enero de 1614, A.G, Historia 316, f. 134, would 
seem to settle the date of the advance to the Mayo. 

10Anua del afio de 1614, in Mem.Hist.Sin., ff. 502-506, contains a letter 
of Hurdaide to Martin Pérez reporting this visit. 

11Hurdaide al virrey, 10 de abril de 1615, AG, Historia 316, f. 93. 
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likely that the Black Robes would reach their homeland for some 
years to come. The inspiration of certain Nébome Christians from 
Bamoa was probably responsible. After calling on the captain, 
the Nébomes went to pay their respects to the padre visitador, 
the veteran Martin Pérez.1* Thence, they proceeded downriver 
from the Villa to Bamoa, where a hearty welcome awaited them. 
But their prime interest was to be baptized, and Padre Diego de 
Guzman, in charge at Bamoa, was soon able to accede to their 
request. On the way down, as the padre learned, one of them, 
who had been trained at Bamoa before returning to his country, 
had taken the group each evening and schooled them in the 
doctrina. Hence, these Nébomes came not only well disposed but 
also prepared for reception of the sacrament. 

These first arrivals had told Guzman that he might expect an- 
other band in the near future. Early the following year, 1616, 
these came, 174 in all. The seventy youngsters among them were 
baptized on the Feast of the Purification and their elders some 
months later.1*> They evidently had not been fortunate enough to 
have a catechist and thus had to start from the beginning with 
their study of Christian doctrine. Still more came in that same 
year but did not remain at Bamoa.'* Hurdaide, writing to the 
governor of Nueva Viscaya, his superior, explained that there 
was not enough land to accommodate such a number. This last 
group, therefore, returned to their own country after begging that 
padres be sent to baptize them, a request earnestly seconded by 
Don Diego.’® Hurdaide, also, repeatedly stressed the importance 
of the mission: conversion of the Nébomes “will be an excellent 
check to have on the border of the Yaquis, their enemies, for 
thus in granting the Yaquis missions for which they are clamor- 
ing this can be done with greater security.”'® The man appoint- 


12Two letters of Guzman furnish the data for this episode, in Mem.Hist. 
Sin., ff. 530-538. 

13See the second of the Guzman letters mentioned in preceding note. 

14P. Martin Pérez al R. P. Provincial, 1616, in Mem.Hist.Sin., f. 568. 

15Hurdaide al gobernador, 27 de febrero de 1616, AG, Historia 316, 
f. 155. 

16See note 10. Hurdaide was not yet convinced of the sincerity of Yaqui 


submission. 
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ed to the Nébome enterprise was Padre Hernando de Santarén, 
founder of the San Andrés-Topia mission and one of the ablest 
and most experienced missionaries on the Western Slope.’7 He 
did not return to the Sinaloa field, however, for in 1616 he fell 
a victim of Tepehuan wrath while on a journey to the east of the 
Sierra Madre.}® 

Meanwhile the actual advance of Ribas and Basilio to the Rio 
Yaqui and the revolt among the Tepehuanes pushed the Nébome 
project into the background. We do hear of the Nébomes in 
1618, and quite interestingly, from the pen of Ribas.’® This padre 
was in the Yaqui pueblo nearest the Nébome country, when one 
day two of his faithful Yaqui caciques appeared at his hut with 
a frightened Indian. It was evident that the third party was not 
a Yaqui, for his dress was of the barest essentials, and the Yaqui 
men tended to be rather elaborate in their wardrobe.2® The 
stranger turned out to be a Néboiie, and he had an exciting tale 
to tell. 

He and a band of his fellow-tribesmen had set out from their 
villages intent on visiting the padre. True, the Nébomes had never 
been on friendly terms with the Yaquis, but, now, knowing that 
missionaries were at work on the lower river, the Nébomes took 
it for granted that their Yaqui enemies were ready and anxious 
to put into practice that rumored Christian practice of forgive- 
ness. Hence, the Nébomes set out unarmed and were going along 
the way quite peacefully and with complete confidence, when sud- 
denly they were greeted by several well-aimed arrows. Their 
assailant proved to be a lone but determined Yaqui who showed 
little evidence of having learned the lesson of love for one’s ene- 
mies. Being unarmed and fearing that they might be walking 


17For a short biographical sketch of Santarén see Catherine Mary Mc- 
Shane, “Hernando de Santarén, S.J., Pioneer and Diplomat, 1565-1616,” 
in Greater America—Essays in Honor of Herbert Eugene Bolton (Berke- 
ley, 1945), pp. 145-162. 

18See Dunne, Pioneer Jesuits in Northern Mexico, for a fuller account 
of the Tepehuan revolt. 

19Ribas, Triumphos, pp. 320-321. 

20Pedro Méndez, who knew them well, makes this observation in one of 
his letters, in AG, Misiones 25, ff. 204-205. 
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into an ambush, the Nébomes turned and fled. Only this one 
chieftain, realizing that the pueblo of the padre was not far dis- 
tant, decided to take the chance and to hurry forward. The two 
Yaquis had found him along the way and brought him to the 
missionary. They were most apologetic for what had happened 
and promised Padre Andrés that they, personally, would seek 
out the culprit and see that justice was done. When the Nébome 
was ready to return up-river, one of these Yaquis set him on his 
own mount and escorted him out of Yaqui country. The lone 
Yaqui on the warpath, as it later turned out, was a man who 
had lost a relative in a war with the Nébomes and felt that he 
was bound to avenge that death at the first opportunity. The 
opportunity had seemed made to order. 

Sometime this same year or, as is more likely, during the early 
months of 1619, Hurdaide was in the north visiting the Yaqui 
country.*! Thence, accompanied by Ribas, he pushed up-river. 
The party did not venture far from the watercourse but, neverthe- 
less, visited six Nébome pueblos. At the northernmost village, the 
Aivinos, who lived some four or five leagues farther north, came 
to pay their respects. This was an Opata contact. The Aivinos 
were enemies of the Nébomes, but Hurdaide was able to arrange 
for a peace between the two peoples. It was evidently on this 
turn in the north that the Spaniards first met the remarkable 
Opata chief, Gran Sisibotari. In mid-summer of the same year 
still another contact was made, by Padre Diego de Guzman on a 
quick visit to the Nébomes to baptize their sick and infants.?? 
Some months later the first two Black Robes went to reside 
among these Nébomes.** It is difficult to determine who they 
were, though Martin Burgensio was almost certainly one of the 
pair.** He does not seem to have stayed long, for by 1621 the 


21Assigning this date is a conjecture. Hurdaide in a later letter to the 
viceroy (1622) mentions this entrada but does not give the time of the 
expedition; neither does Ribas, who also writes of it. It is certain that the 
entrada antedated the departure of Ribas for Mexico; it is probable that 
it occurred before Guzman’s visit to the Nébomes in the summer of 1619. 

22Hurdaide al virrey, 15 de junio de 1619, AG, Historia 316, f. 118. 

23]bid., f. 115. 

24Ribas, Triumphos, pp. 370-371. 
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partido of the Nébomes Bajos was reported to be in charge of 
Francisco Olifiano, and Burgensio drops out of the annals.*° 

A letter from Nébome-land shows what this advance was open- 
ing up to the zeal of the padres: 


It seems that God, through the intercession of our father 
Francis Xaxier, continues to cause this mission to prosper. 
For, besides the many Indians now under our care, I have 
learned from one of my Christians that the people on the 
Rio Sisibotari received him with marked joy, erecting crosses 
and asking for padres. This same Indian tells me that this 
nation counts some seventy rancherias and is quite as nu- 
merous as the folk on the Mayo. The Sisibotaris are a very 
tractable people and, further, they have promised to gather 
in five pueblos in the level country, close enough together 
that they may all be visited within one day. They do not 
know hunger, for they have water with which to irrigate 
their fields. And they assured this Indian that within ten 
days the head of the tribe was going down to the Villa to 
call on the padre and the captain, in order that both might 
understand the desire which the Sisibotaris have for baptism. 
This cacique came to visit me and brought me three eagles. 
Likewise I have been waited upon by the caciques of the Batu- 
cos. They told me of a hundred rancherias settled along the 
banks of their river. They are fine people and quite numerous. 
Rather frequently they call on me and I in turn give them 
what encouragement and hope I can.?® 


The mas allé may have been promising, but the padre among 
the Nébomes Bajos had problems closer home to keep him busy. 
While the bulk of his people were law-abiding, wilder elements 
proved troublesome in the next years on the frontier and tended 
to give the Nébomes a bad name.?7 Unfortunately, there were 
some Christians among the troublemakers. Perhaps the good 
padre proceeded too rapidly with baptism of adults.?8 


25Anua del aio de 1621, in Mem.Hist.Sin., f. 667. 

26Anua del afo de 1620, in Mem.Hist.Sin., ff. 611-612. The author of 
this letter was probably Burgensio, an opinion that disagrees with Alegre, 
Historia II, 121-122, who attributes it to Diego de Guzman. 

“7See the Anuas for the years 1622-28, passim, in Mem.Hist.Sin. 

28Ribas, Triumphos, pp. 370-371. 
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Above the Nébomes Bajos, in the Matape valley, were the 
Aivinos, a branch of the Opata family, but contrary to Opata 
patterns, rather wild by nature and more given to hunting than 
to farming. They had visited Hurdaide some years before on his 
first entrada beyond the Yaqui but seem to have forgotten the 
peace-loving protestations they then made. Ultimately destined to 
make fine Christians, they had first to learn, from the military, 
salutary respect for the Spaniards. 

Shortly after Burgensio began the Nébome mission, the Aivinos 
and other montaraces, including a number of restless Nébomes, 
threatened the peace and security of the new mission frontier.?® 
Among other outrages the troublemakers killed an Indian official 
of one of the Nébome pueblos and several Christians. Emboldened 
by the taste of blood, they sent word that they would be satisfied 
only when they had the heads of the padres for a victory dance. 
Obviously such a state of things could not be countenanced for 
long, and Hurdaide was aware of the troubles.*° When reports 
of further outrages continued to reach him, in characteristic 
fashion he determined to teach these natives a lesson. Despite 
the approaching rainy reason and poor equipment, he set out with 
twenty-five soldiers from the garrison of the Fuerte de Montes- 
claros for the Aivino country.*} 

As he proceeded northward, more than a thousand Indian 
allies joined him. Up he pushed through valleys which by now 
were becoming familiar, past Comuripa and on to Tecoripa. Be- 
yond lay enemy country. Along the way he observed frequent 
fires on the hills. Suspecting them to be Indian efforts to lead 
him into ambush, he hurried on. Reports of his scouts confirmed 
suspicions regarding the fires and informed him that the main 
body of the enemy was gathered in the chief pueblo, strongly built 
and dominated by a large fortresslike building. Armed with 


29] bid., pp. 371-372. 

30There is an allusion to this correspondence in an undated letter of 
Hurdaide al virrey, AG, Historia 316, f. 112: “En la pasada di aviso a 
V. E. del mal estado que tenia la nacion de los Aibines, ultima de esta 
provincia la tierra adentro. . . 

31Ribas, Triumphos, pp. 371-372. 
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this intelligence, the captain and his little army made for the 
pueblo, leaving outlying enemy bands to wonder why their strate- 
gy was not working. 

Yet disappointment in no way diminished the fierceness of their 
resistance. Women fought as furiously as the men, and it was 
only after five hours of stiff combat, when their pueblo began to 
burn and Indian allies of the Spaniards were working havoc 
among them, that the Aivinos thought of surrender. As the battle 
progressed, it became increasingly evident to the defenders that 
their hechizeros, the real instigators of the recent outbreaks, had 
sorely underrated the prowess of the white men. Instead of 
winning with ease, as the hechizeros had predicted, the Aivinos 
were being badly beaten. Hurdaide, as soon as he saw the tide 
of battle turning in his favor, quickly offered peace—his famous 
sealed parchment was thrown into the fortress. The Aivinos knew 
what it meant and quickly accepted the offer. 


El Capitan showed himself a generous victor. Long experience 
on the frontier had taught him that a little kindliness on occa- 
sions such as this was the surest way to win future loyalty. Ac- 
cordingly, he ordered his Indian allies to release their prisoners. 
This act alone was usually enough to win the lasting gratitude of 
the conquered, especially the captives. The Aivinos pledged obe- 
dience and were received under the protection of the captain. 
Next, arrangements were made for him to take back with him ten 
young lads, sons of the leaders of the tribe, to be educated in the 
seminario de indios at the Villa. This last was a practice which 
Hurdaide followed regularly with conquered tribes. It served two 
excellent ends: these lads were hostages for the future good be- 
havior of the tribe and, more important still, they might become 
aides to the missionaries who would go in to Christianize the 
region. 

As he passed southward through the Nébome country, Hur- 
daide took occasion to bring back some of the people who had 
participated in the revolt. These he settled in various Christian 
pueblos. He also rounded up some of the roving bands which 
had been disturbing the peace of the region. Recommending them 
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all to the care of the padre in charge,** he then headed for the Ya- 
qui towns, determined to assure himself that all was going well in 
that quarter. A fortunate decision, indeed, since he was able to 
nip in the bud what he several times recalled as the most serious 
conspiracy of all his twenty-odd years on the northwest frontier.** 
The captain’s job demanded continual vigilance to keep restive 
elements from spreading the contagion of revolt among earnest 
fellow-tribesmen who were endeavoring to adapt themselves to 
the life of Christianity and the ways of the white man’s civiliza- 
tion. 

Rather soon in frontier annals the Nébomes were distinguished 
into two groups, the Bajos and the Altos. The division seems 
to be one primarily of convenience, although there is some basis 
for it in the terrain in which each lived. The Nébomes Altos in- 
habited a sierra country, while their “cousins” were settled in a 
less rugged area. Onabas on the Rio Yaqui and Mobas on the Rio 
Chico were the principal pueblos of the Nébomes Altos. 

By 1621 Padre Diego Vandersipe was in the upper partido 
among the Nébomes Altos, while Padre Francisco Olifano had 
charge of the pueblos of the Nébomes Bajos.*4 Vandersipe was 
in all likelihood at Onabas as early as the preceding year, and 
if he had had Olifiano or some other padre to help him, the good 
which was already being done might have been doubled, ‘given 
the fine character of the people.” But no other missionary was 
available, and Olifiano had his hands full with his own Nébomes 
Bajos: “The partido of Cumuripa, although somewhat disturbed 
last year, is now, thanks to the efforts of Padre Olifiano, much 
more peaceful.”** As a sign of friendship and good will, the 
Nébomes Bajos sent eleven of their youngsters to the Indian 
school at the Villa.3® The next year they gave further proof of 


32Hurdaide al P. Visitador, 12 de junio de 1623, AG, Historia 316, f. 165, 
implies that Burgensio was still in charge; Ribas, Triumphos, p. 372, indi- 
cates that Olifano had taken over among the Nébomes Bajos. 

33This plot is mentioned in Hurdaide’s letter to the viceroy cited in 
note 30. 

34Anua del ano de 1621, in Mem.Hist.Sin., f£. 665. 

35] bid., £. 667. 

36Ribas, Triumphos, p. 369. 
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loyalty when a certain Juan Suca, the Yaqui who had inspired an 
attempt on the life of Padre Tomas Basilio at the pueblo of Torin, 
sought refuge at Tecoripa. The Nébomes arrested him and sent 
him off to the Villa under guard. That they were unable to de- 
liver him to Hurdaide was scarcely their fault. En route the cul- 
prit managed to steal a poisoned arrow from one of his guards 
and with it to wound himself. Although the Nébome guards 
hastened off to the nearest Mayo mission to bring the missionary, 
the dying man refused to listen to the pleadings of Padre Diego 
de la Cruz and within twenty-four hours died unrepentant.*7 

During the next few years not only did Vandersipe make 
progress among his Nébomes Altos, at Onabas and Mobas, but 
he also reached out to include in his partido certain neighbors 
of the Nébomes. Higher up the Rio Chico, above Mobas, lived 
the Nures, seemingly a stray group of the Cahita family, for they 
were friendly with the Yaquis and spoke a language different 
from that of the Nébomes.*® On several occasions the Nures had 
been in contact with the Spaniards, and Hurdaide had induced 
them to gather in one large pueblo. Now, with the padres close 
by, they began to ask earnestly that the Gospel might be preached 
to them. But, as too frequently happened, there were not enough 
Jesuits to meet all such requests. Yet, in order to reward their 
good will, superiors asked Vandersipe to add the Nures to his 
Nébome partido, and within a short time the pueblo had _ be- 
come a modern Christian community.%® 

Although externally missionary enterprise was succeeding and 
the padres seemed enthusiastic and hopeful, an undercurrent of 
potential trouble persisted on the frontier. At times it rose to the 
surface. When word of the death of Hurdaide in 1626 reached 
the Nébome country, restive elements became active. In its own 
peculiar way this fact was a tribute to the dead captain. As long 
as he lived the magic of his name was enough to cause such as 
harbored ill will toward the white men to think twice before 
allowing their feelings open expression. Now in Olifiano’s partido 


37Anua del ao de 1622, in Mem.Hist.Sin., ff. 685-686. 
38Ribas, Triumphos, p. 369. 
39/bid., p. 370. 
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a band of ruffians, with even some Christians among them, came 
down from the hills and killed the Indian governor of one of the 
pueblos, an exemplary Christian who had been educated at Bamoa 
and worked tirelessly to raise his people to his own high level.*° 
On their next raid they set fire to the same pueblo, killed most of 
the stock, and destroyed the church. They probably would have 
dispatched Olifiano, had not a number of his faithful neophytes 
protected him. This type of outrage continued for better than a 
year, and not even the arrival of a guard of eight soldiers brought 
security to the padre and his Christians. Meanwhile events at the 
Villa were playing into the hands of the disaffected in the neigh- 
boring partido of the Nébomes Altos. 

It was fortunate for the province that Hurdaide’s successor, 
Don Pedro de Perea, was on hand almost immediately in 1626 
to take over the reins of government. Perea was a brave soldier 
but hardly comparable to Hurdaide as an administrator and as 
Indian diplomat. If Sinaloa had ever underrated Don Diego, 
his successors gave the province opportunity to reverse its judg- 
ment and admit its error. On taking office Perea sent out the 
usual call to the tribes of the Western Slope, ordering them to 
dispatch representatives to meet with him at the Villa, where they 
might renew their pledges of obedience and loyalty. Although 
all the allied tribes immediately complied, when their chiefs as- 
sembled Perea was informed that a general uprising was immi- 
nent in the north.4!_ The report seriously implicated the Nébomes 
as the prime instigators, particularly several of the representatives 
from the partido of Padre Vandersipe. When questioned, all de- 
nied both complicity and knowledge. Perea was not satisfied and, 
although he dismissed the other caciques, he held the Nébomes 
Altos under arrest. 

Weeks passed. The delegates of the neighboring tribes returned 
home, but not the Nébomes. When word soon got abroad in the 
north that they were imprisoned at the Villa, Vandersipe felt that 


40Anua del colegio y misiones de Cinaloa de los afios de 1625 y 26, AG, 
Misiones 25, f. 149; and Carta Annua de la provincia de la Nueva Espafia 
del afio de 1626, thid., f. 165. 

41/bid., ff. 149-150, 165-166. 
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injustice was being done; he had noted no signs of unrest among 
his neophytes. Accordingly, he wrote to the captain, asking that 
the prisoners be released and insisting that their prolonged ab- 
sence was causing uneasiness. To be sure, some renegade Chris- 
tians had taken occasion to burn the padre’s house in one of the 
pueblos, but he did not wish to believe that this was part of a 
general conspiracy. Meanwhile, continuing investigation at the 
Villa revealed that one of the prisoners was guilty of complicity, 
and summarily he was sentenced to death. When the news 
reached Nébome-land, trouble might well be feared. 

A day or so before the Nébomes knew anything about this 
latest development, two old men sought out Vandersipe, at 
Onabas, to warn him that, unless the prisoners were home within 
five days, his life would be in great peril. The padre thanked his 
informants but dismissed the thought of immediate personal dan- 
ger. The missionaries had grown so accustomed to such warn- 
ings that, in the absence of definite proof, they tended to disregard 
them. Vandersipe did not feel that he had sufficient evidence to 
change the usual procedure. Before the five days were up, how- 
ever, the Nébomes heard of what had happened at the Villa, and 
immediately a nephew of the condemned man, along with another 
youngblood, determined to act, without waiting for the lapse of 
five days. The next morning Vandersipe, having finished his 
Mass and taken his frugal breakfast, was sitting quietly in his 
little house reading his breviary. Suddenly an arrow grazed his 
forehead and crashed into the wall beyond, and one of his choir 
boys, who had come upon the assailants and diverted the first 
archer’s aim, shouted: “Take care, padre, they are trying to kill 
you.” Vandersipe rose from his chair, intending to take refuge 
in another room, but a second arrow struck him in the chest. For- 
tunately, the dart hit only obliquely. By this time the shouts of 
the boy had scared off the murderers and brought folk of the 
pueblo running. Although the youngster was almost too excited 
to talk, he did manage to let them know that their padre had 
been wounded. 

The Christians rushed into the house and found Vandersipe 
still alive. He had already succeeded in extracting the shaft, but 
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in doing so had separated it from the head. The flint was im- 
bedded in his flesh. While the wound itself was deep but not 
serious, real danger came from the poison which the Nébomes 
used on their arrowheads. Already the padre could feel it taking 
effect. The faithful Indians sucked the wound, extracting as 
much of the poison as possible; but they could not be certain that 
they had gotten all. Meanwhile the priest exhorted them not to 
run off to the mountains, assuring them that they had nothing to 
fear from the Spaniards. His would-be assassins had been rec- 
ognized and they alone would be brought to justice. Then he 
made hasty preparation and, with an escort of loyal Christians, 
set off over the mountains to the partido of Padre Olifiano. If 
possible, he wished to go to confession before dying. The trip 
over the sierra on muleback did not improve the wounded man’s 
condition. He was weak when he arrived at Tecoripa. Olifiano 
heard his confession immediately, for Nébome poisoned arrows 
had a bad reputation. Then the soldiers of Olifiano’s escort tried 
to extract the flint, but their crude, if well-intentioned, surgery 
aggravated rather than eased the padre’s suffering. Despite all, 
Vandersipe held onto life tenaciously. In six days he was able to 
be carried to the Yaqui on the shoulders of the Indians, and, after 
resting there a few weeks, to make the long trip to the Villa. 
Early in the following year Perea, having assembled an im- 
posing expedition, made his way northward.4? At Torin on the 
Yaqui he picked up Padre Juan Varela, superior of the northern 
missions. The new captain showed himself a good soldier in this 
first frontier campaign and was successful in restoring peace to 
the restive north. In various skirmishes he captured fourteen of 
the ringleaders of the revolt, among them one of the assailants of 
Vandersipe. All were sentenced to be hanged, and the would-be mur- 
derer was taken back to the scene of his crime for execution. After 
he was dead, the Nébomes filled his body with over two thousand 
arrows, in order to show their abhorrence of his crime. For the 
moment the other young man, whose arrow had missed, was able 
to escape capture. But a few days after Perea left the Nébome 


42Misiones de la provincia de Cinaloa, 1627, ibid., ff. 210-211. 
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country, this Indian was taken prisoner; his head was cut off by 
his Indian captors and sent to the captain. 

Although Perea left the northern frontier at peace, in order 
to prevent a recurrence of the outbreak and also to weaken the 
strength of the Nébomes, he brought a number of them back to 
the Villa to settle them among Christian kinsfolk at Bamoa.*% 
Some wild elements were still at large, but by 1628 they had de- 
stroyed themselves. Some few survivors came down to the pueblos 
to beg forgiveness of the padres and then returned to the regu- 
larity of mission life. By this time also Vandersipe had recovered 
sufficiently to return to the frontier, with a plea to be sent back 
to his Nébomes. Superiors, while admiring his courage and de- 
votion, deemed it wiser to assign him to the Yaqui missions.** 
After all, although his two assailants had met with summary jus- 
tice and for the time being their relatives were perfectly in accord 
with the punishment meted out, a day might come when, preyed 
upon by hechizeros, they would revert to old Indian ways and seek 
revenge on the padre for the lives taken by the Spaniards. Many 
angles had to be considered in handling the problems of the West- 
ern Slope. 

Padre Blas Paredes moved up from the Nébome pueblo near 
the Villa to replace Vandersipe.*® The veteran at Bamoa, Diego 
de Guzman, had recently been named padre visitador. Paredes 
took up the work where Vandersipe had left off and carried on 
with vigor and enthusiasm. It was due to his efforts that Ribas 
could later remark of the Nébomes: 


I shall speak but briefly of the wonders which the word of 
the Gospel has wrought in the three pueblos of the Nébomes 
Altos. In order not to burden this narrative with the recital 
of events similar to those mentioned in other similar instances 


43Carta annua de la provincia de la Nueva Espafia del afio de 1628, AG, 
Misiones 25, f. 203; and Annuae litterae Provinciae Mexicanae Societatis 
Jesu, anni millesimi sexcentesimi vigesimi octavi, ARSI, Mexicana 15, 
f. 145. 

44Annua .... de 1625 y 26, AG, Misiones 25, f. 150. 

45Annuae litterae Mexicanae ab anno 1615 ad annum usque 1649, 
ARSI, Mexicana 15, f. 427. 
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of conversion, I shall only say that all the fine and edifying 
things which have been told of other nations apply in full 
measure to these Nébomes. . . . The various abuses, super- 
stitions, and practices of witchcraft, which have to a greater 
or less degree been found in all Sinaloa tribes, have been 
eradicated. Drunkenness and polygamy, this last practice one 
particularly dear to the Nébomes, have been stopped. Al- 
most forgotten, too, are those wars and raids, in which they 
used to track down their enemies like so many wild beasts, 
in order to take their heads for the celebration of inhuman 
victory dances.*® 


Thus, as the 1620’s ran out, the first great branch of the Pima 


peoples was well on its way into the Christian fold. In later 
years the Jesuits would work among another branch, the Pimas 


Indian family of Sonora, the Opata. While the padres were labor- 
ing among the Nébomes, they and their colleagues were also 
making contacts with the Opata. 


46Ribas, Triumphos, p. 366. 





But for the moment attention must turn to that other 


CHAPTER IV 


OpaTtA BEGINNINGS 


The Nébome troubles seem to have confirmed rather than 
shaken the more northerly tribes in their desire to have the Black 
Robes established among them. During the period of turbulence 
they had consistently turned a deaf ear to Nébome invitations 
and had carefully kept peace both with the Spaniards and 
with their Christian neighbors. They were wise enough to realize 
that war was the surest way to delay the coming of the 
padres. Whether their motives for inviting the missionaries 
were founded on a real desire to accept the Christian religion 
or whether they were prompted by the sight of temporal 
benefits which the padres seemed to bring to their neighbors, 
makes little difference. The fact is that the requests persisted. In 
1627, when Padre Luis Bonifaz was on the Rio Mayo as visitador 
de las misiones, he was waited upon by delegations from the north 
which included the chiefs of the Aivinos, the Matapas, the Toapas, 
the Batucos, and the Sisibotaris.1 All these Indian groups _ be- 
longed to the Opata family. 

No one of them was a stranger to the missionaries; some had 
already been visited and their children baptized. Those who had 
not yet had a visit from the missionaries had frequently sent 
ambassadors to petition for the Jesuits, either to a nearby mission 
or even to the Villa. In 1627, when they came to the Villa, they 
asked for no less than four padres, one for each of the tribes rep- 
resented. The padre visitador would have been only too glad 
to grant their request in full, but he was shorthanded. All he 
could do was to promise and then sit down and try to put com- 
pelling eloquence in his plea to superiors in the capital to send 
more men to the frontier. 

Among these visitors to Bonifaz were the Aivinos. The kind- 
liness and moderation which Hurdaide had shown after defeating 
them had made these people of the Matape valley staunch friends 
of the Spaniards. Soon after their defeat they began to ask for 


1Misiones de la Provincia de Cinaloa (1627), AG, Misiones 25, f. 211. 
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missionaries, and in 1622, Olifano, from the Nébomes Bajos, and 
Tomas Basilio, who had recovered from the wound which he had 
received among his Yaqui charges, were sent to make a quick 
turn in the Aivino country. The Aivinos showed that they could 
be as gracious as hosts as they had been fierce as enemies. They 
came out to meet the padres with crosses in their hands and 
knelt beside arches which they had constructed for the occasion, 
the men on one side and the women on the other, “just as though 
they were old Christians.” Then the women advanced, bowed to 
the visitors, and greeted them: ‘Welcome to our lands, padres. 
Stay with us that we may profit by your presence.” The men 
came up in like manner and reiterated the same greeting and 
hope.? Olifano and Basilio found it hard to believe that these 
were the same men and women who so short a time before had 
given Hurdaide and his band such an uncomfortable afternoon. 
The missionaries spent two days in each of the Aivino pueblos, 
giving short catechism lessons to the adults and baptizing some 
four hundred children, all the youngsters up to four years, and 
also a few adults who were in danger of death. It was a practice 
of the missionaries not to baptize adults, save those likely to die 
very soon, until it seemed quite certain that a resident padre 
could be sent to the district in the very near future. The children 
were baptized in the hope that the padre would be available be- 
fore they had reached the “age of reason.” Several other events 
during this entrada greatly heartened the two Jesuits. They were 
in one of the pueblos, when an old man came limping up to them, 
leaning on the shoulders of stout young relatives, and asked to 
be baptized. He had heard that the Black Robes were among his 
people and did not consider the painful trek of over a mile from 
a neighboring rancheria anything in comparison with the privilege 
of receiving the sacrament before he died. Again, as the padres 
were returning southward, on the way they met a group of In- 
dians bringing seven infants for baptism. When the missionaries 


“Carta Anua de la Provincia de la Compania de Jesis de la Nueva 
Espana del afio de 1622, AG, Misiones 25, ff. 40-41, contains the letter of 
Olifano relating the details of this entrada; Ribas, Triumphos, pp. 373- 
374, gives the same letter but mistakenly dates it 1624. 
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had visited their pueblo, they explained, these seven had been 
overlooked, because their mothers were not home at the time. 
The men of the pueblo, however, did not wish the little ones to 
be deprived of baptism on that account. Olifano concluded his 
report of this entrada with the hope that very soon workers might 
be spared to evangelize “these good people.” 

The Aivinos and the Ures beyond them to the northwest had 
to wait some years before a resident padre could be sent to them. 
The Ures were a Pima people but already well disposed toward 
the white man and his ways. Again in 1623 the Aivinos had a 
Spanish visitor, in this instance the famous captain. Hurdaide 
encouraged them to persevere in their good desires and promised 
to second their plea for their own Black Robe, which he did in a 
letter to the padre visitador.* In the same letter he noted that 
Olifiano continued to visit the Aivinos as often as he could and 
that each time he was most cordially received. Sometimes the 
Aivinos came south to call on the padre, and on one of these oc- 
casions they had a chance to show their sincerity in trying to 
keep peace at almost any cost. A party was en route to Olifano’s 
partido, intending, after paying their respects to the padre, to 
push on to visit relatives on the Yaqui. Although the Aivinos 
were traditional enemies of the Nébomes, they expected that, since 
the latter were now Christians, they had nothing to fear from 
them. But not all the Nébomes were Christians, and the Aivino 
party was ambushed by a band of Nébome cimarrones. Instead of 
returning their fire, the Aivinos retreated to their homes, called 
a council of the tribe, and reported the attack. Some were in favor 
of an immediate declaration of war to avenge Aivino honor; 
others, and in this group were a number of the leading caciques, 
were opposed : 

Our children have been baptized and are now Christians. 
We have just finished building churches and a house for 
the padre whom we hope to see in our midst very soon, to 
instruct and baptize us. Going to war will be one of the sur- 


est means of keeping the padre away. After all, our ene- 
mies have not expressed themselves as a nation. The rash- 


3Hurdaide al P. Visitador, 12 de junio de 1623, AG, Historia 316, f. 165. 
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ness of one or other irresponsible Nébome is no reason why 
we should run the risk of remaining a longer time without 
baptism. Let us keep the peace and inform the captain of 
what has happened. He will seek out the evildoers and 
avenge us.* 


The Ures, too, were given an opportunity by wild Nébome 
elements to test the strength of their resolve to remain at peace. 
They likewise rose to the challenge, even though the padres had 
not yet visited them.5 A group of Nébome cimarrones went up to 
the country of the Ures for a supply of maize. Although they 
were hospitably received, four of their number kidnapped the 
cacique of the pueblo and shot him. Leaving him for dead, the 
Nébomes fled. The chief still had enough strength to drag him- 
self back to Ures and tell of the assault. Opportunity for revenge 
was perfect: a number of Nébomes were still in the pueblo. But, 
like the Aivinos, the Ures showed themselves Christians “by an- 
ticipation” and dismissed their visitors without harm, determined 
to leave the work of justice to the captain. 

After Nébome unrest had been calmed, it was possible to extend 
the mission frontier to several of the northerly nations, particu- 
larly the Sisibotaris whose conversion marks the official begin- 
ning of work among the Opatas. The indomitable veteran of 
the frontier, Pedro Méndez, is generally credited with having 
been the first missionary among this people, and is said to have 
visited the tribe as early as 1621.6 While it is certain that in 
1628 he laid the permanent foundation of the Sisibotari mission, 
difficulty arises concerning the time of the first entrada. This is 
due to the dating of several Méndez letters. Ribas cites a long 
letter from the padre as two chapters of the Sisibotari story and 
assigns the date 1628 to both.* Alegre disagrees, at some length, 
and asserts that the whole Ribas quotation belongs to the year 


4Carta annua de la provincia de la Compania de Jestis de Nueva 
Espana de 1623, AG, Misiones 25, f. 95. 

5] bid., ff. 95-96. 

6Alegre, Historia, II, 123-124, 174, and, misled by him, Bancroft and 
Dunne. 

TRibas, Triumphos, pp. 384-386. 
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1621. Both men are partially correct. The Anua de 1621 contains 
the first section of the letter used by Ribas, describing the return 
of Méndez to the frontier after a second period of retirement and 
of his triumphant progress northward through missions which he 
had founded or served.’ In 1621, Méndez was going to the Yaqui, 
to write his name in the pioneer annals of that “fourth river,” as 
he had already done in those of Sinaloa’s three other rivers. He 
remained on the Yaqui mission until the call came to proceed in- 
land to the Sisibotaris. It is the Anua de 1628 which preserves 
his own account of this entrada and of the first months among 
these people. This corresponds to the second chapter of the story 
as Ribas gives it. 

Although Méndez most probably was not the individual in- 
volved, there was a padre who visited the Sisibotaris in 1621. 
Ribas writes as follows: 


Concerning this nation I shall only add what a padre wrote 
me of these people while they were still unconverted. This 
padre went to visit them and speaks thus of their modesty 
and natural goodness: “In the year 1621, the same year in 
which the missions were begun among these other tribes, I 
paid a visit to the Sahuaripas or Sisibotaris. Among other 
things which struck me was the fact that, though they had 
never had padres to instruct them, in the dances which they 
held in my honor, while men and women danced together, 
they did not join hands but only touched the edges of one 
another’s garments.”?° 


Padre Ribas could have cleared up a number of doubts had he 
only specified who was un padre. 

The Spaniards first met the Sisibotaris on the occasion of one 
of Hurdaide’s entradas de paz to the Yaqui, probably that of 
1619.11 About this time certain obstreperous elements among the 


8Anua del aio de 1621, in Mem.Hist.Sin. 

®Carta annua de la Provincia de Nueva Espaiia de 1628, AG, Misiones 25, 
ff. 204-205. 

10Ribas, Triumphos, p. 386. 

11Hurdaide al gobernador, n.d., AG, Historia 316, f. 141. Assigning this 
letter to cover the present set of circumstances is merely a conjecture. 
However, it would seem to explain the reasons for this entrada, which 
from other sources we know to have been made about this time. 
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Tepehuanes were again making a play for Yaqui cooperation in 
further schemes of opposition to the Spaniards, and there was an 
atmosphere of unrest among some of the Yaqui converts. Reports 
to the Villa were so disturbing that the padre visitador had sum- 
moned several of the missionaries to a conference in which the 
question of the advisability of recalling Ribas and Basilio from 
Yaqui-land was seriously debated.1* To prevent such a catastro- 
phe Hurdaide gathered his soldiers and hurried north. After 
settling matters on the Yaqui, he took Ribas and pushed upriver 
to the Nébomes. While there the Spaniards were visited by a 
band of Opatas,’* led by a handsome young brave, knightly in 
bearing and courtly in manner. His name was Sisibotari. So im- 
pressed were the white men that they immediately dubbed him 
“Gran Sisibotari” and thereafter called his people by his own 
name. The young cacique welcomed the captain and invited him 
and the padre to come over the mountains to the east in order to 
visit his people who, he assured the white men, were anxious to 
be baptized. At the moment neither Hurdaide nor Ribas was free 
to comply, but they encouraged the chief and plied him with ques- 
tions concerning his own people and the tribes beyond." 

In the following year, hoping to hasten the advent of the mis- 
sionary, Gran Sisibotari made the long trip to the Villa, where he 
called on the captain and the Jesuit superior.'> To the latter he 
brought a royal eagle, prize catch of the huntsman, and in his 
escort were eleven lads whom he proposed to turn over to the 
care of the padres. He begged the captain to receive his people 
under Spanish protection, which Don Diego did most willingly. 
But Gran Sisibotari was not content with promises. In 1621 he 
was back again, this time with a group of neighboring caciques, 
and his plea was the same.'® Some time later, when a season of 
poor harvests in Sinaloa threatened famine, Hurdaide, knowing 


12See Chapter III, note 21. 

13Hurdaide al virrey, 4 de abril de 1622, AG, Historia 316, f. 96. 

14Ribas, Triumphos, pp. 381-382. 

15Anua del afo de 1620, in Mem.Hist.Sin., ff. 611-612; Ribas, Triumphos, 
pp. 381-382. 

16Anua del afio de 1621, in Mem.Hist.Sin., f. 666. 
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that the Opatas were successful farmers and generally blessed 
with plenty, decided that the moment had come to put Sisibotari 
friendship to the test. He dispatched a pack-train to their coun- 
try to seek badly needed provisions.17 Gran Sisibotari had evi- 
dently spoken much of the captain and had awakened in his 
tribesmen a keen desire to see this great Spaniard. The sight of 
the captain’s pack-train gave the Indians an idea: they would 
hold the train and send word to E/ Capitan that he might ransom 
it by paying them a visit. Don Diego must have smiled and ad- 
mitted that the Indians had outwitted him. The price of the 
“ransom,” reckoned in terms of human wear and tear, was rather 
high, but Hurdaide felt that he could not refuse to pay it. Off 
he went to Saguaripa, the chief pueblo of the Sisibotaris.'* 

The welcome accorded him can be well imagined. He left with 
his grain-train loaded to capacity, after having promised to in- 
tercede most earnestly with Jesuit superiors in behalf of his 
hosts. Perhaps, the visit of the unnamed padre in 1621 was 
partial redemption of this pledge. It is likely that on the oc- 
casion of this short visit the padre baptized a number of Sisi- 
botari children, for a few years later, in 1627, Padre Juan Varela, 
then rector in the north, mentioned the Sisibotaris among the 
“nations” whose children had already been baptized and who were 
awaiting a resident missionary.’® Their desire was finally ful- 
filled in 1628, when Pedro Méndez moved up from the Yaqui to 
begin the foundation of a permanent mission in Sisibotari-land. 
Only one thing was missing in the welcome the rugged old vet- 
eran received: Gran Sisibotari was not there to greet him. The 
noble cacique had died four years previously.?° 

Méndez found in his new charges excellent disposition for the 
reception of Christianity. Writing six months after his arrival, he 
was pressed to find apt words for his enthusiasm: 


17Ribas, Triumphos, pp. 381-382. 

18Hurdaide al virrey, 4 de abril de 1622, AG, Historia 316, f. 96. 
19Misiones de la Provincia de Cinaloa (1627), AG, Misiones 25, f. 211. 
20Carta annua... de 1628, AG, Misiones 25, f. 203; Annuae litterae 


Provinciae Mexicanae Societatis Jesu, anni millesimi sexcentesimi vigesimi 
octavi, ARSI, Mexicana 15, f. 145. 
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I found no idolatry among these people and very few evi- 
dences of shamanism. The hechizeros, whom they call 
Iyerbe, do not practice witchcraft, but they are those men 
who are the bravest warriors and who yield not an inch to 
the enemy. The vices of other tribes are not found among 
them. There were frequent drinking bouts but, with the grace 
of God, these are on the decline, so much so that during the 
six months I have been in these parts, I have not heard of a 
single instance. This is, perhaps, due to the fact that shortly 
after my arrival there was one such borrachera in a pueblo 
some five leagues distant from my residence of the moment, 
during which an Indian woman was seriously wounded (she 
did not die and has since been baptized). On hearing of 
this I immediately went over to that village. I made a great 
show of the disappointment which I felt at such an occurrence 
and, having gathered the folk in the church, I reprimanded 
them rather severely, condemning what had been done and 
explaining how displeasing it was to God our Lord. They 
took my words to heart and since that time there has been 
no sign of drunkenness. When I came here there was 
nothing which I feared quite so much as the nightly dances 
of the Indians. But our Lord has been pleased in His good- 
ness that in no other region in which I have labored is the 
quiet comparable to that which I enjoy here. Why, not so 
much as a blade of grass seems to stir. The three pueblos 

. are situated in two very fertile valleys, yielding maize 
and other vegetables. There are streams of fine water which 
the Indians employ with no little ingenuity for irrigating 
their fields. They never have to go hungry and yet are 
most temperate in eating. They eat no more than a bit of 
ground maize mixed with water. This temperance could very 
well account for their excellent health. 

Some have considered them a serrano people because they 
‘live in a rather hilly country; this, however, is i.::orrect. 
They are a sedentary people, with their pueblos and their 
fields, very peaceful by nature and quite without vicious 
habits. In matter of dress they are very different from the 
tribes of the Yaqui and the Mayo. In these last nations it 
is the men who are most concerned with affairs of the ward- 
robe, wearing two and three garments, while the women go 
naked. Among the Sisibotaris the situation is the reverse. 
The men cover lo necesario with a painted breech-cloth, 
dropping from the waist to the knees, and in cold weather 
they wear great blankets made of cotton or woven from the 
fiber of the pita plant. The women, on the other hand, are 
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loaded down with clothes and on entering the church make 
as much noise as any Spanish lass or lady. Their skirts hang 
to the ground and are made either of skins, or of cotton, or 
of pita fiber, of which last there are great quantities in this 
whole region. For greater modesty they hang a sort of 
apron over the skirt, and as most of these are black in color 
they remind one quite forcibly of nuns’ scapulars. The young- 
er women wear finely wrought jackets. And, when it is cold, 
on top of all this they put on a sort of rochet. They always 
go about thus clothed and as a result are just as modest at 
home as they are when outside. Wives are sedulously faith- 
ful to their husbands... . 

Their houses are of clay and terrada, like those made of 
adobes, although much more solid, since they do not mix 
straw with the clay, but rather beat and press the mud until 
it becomes almost as hard as rock. Then they cover the house 
with timbers and thus their dwellings are both solid and 
agreeable to behold.?! 


Truly, this last mission of Méndez had the elements to make it 
one of the most fruitful and consoling of his many foundations 
during his wide experience on the Western Slope. With deep 
regret he was to leave the Sisibotaris and the frontier a few 
years later, this time for good. He died in the capital in 1643. 

Now that the deserving Sisibotaris had their padre, it was 
time to think of those sister peoples in the north, whose con- 
tinued requests merited consideration. A year or so after Méndez 
settled in the Saguaripa valley, two padres, Lorenzo de Cardenas 
and Martin Azpilcueta, moved up to the Aivinos and the Batucos, 
other Opata tribes, who, having fallen under the baneful influ- 
ence of Nébome renegades, had cooled in their enthusiasm for 
Christianity. They received the missionaries with slight show 
of welcome.”” 

The Aivinos lived in several pueblos north of the Nébomes 
Bajos and across the sierra to the west, with Matape the center 
of the tribe. Despite the fact that they did a good deal of hunt- 
ing, the Aivinos did cultivate the soil, like most of the northern 
peoples of the Sonora area. The first padres among them re- 


21Carta annua... de 1628, AG, Misiones 25, ff. 204-205. 
22Alegre, Historia, II, 185. 
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marked that their pueblos were built a considerable distance 
from their fields and that they would go out to their mu/pas in 
the morning. To anyone acquainted with Yaqui practice, as these 
first transient padres were, this was worth noting. The Yaquis 
lived in their fields and came together in the pueblos only for re- 
ligious functions and tribal ceremonies. Since Hurdaide had 
chastened the Aivinos, in 1620, they continued on friendly terms 
with the Spaniards and kept in frequent touch with Padre 
Olifano. Finally, in 1629, Lorenzo de Cardenas was assigned 
to them as resident missionary. 

Immediately after his arrival Cardenas undertook to prepare the 
adults for baptism.** Quite understandably he found among the 
Aivinos much the same vices as were common to the natives 
along the Western Slope: drunkenness, polygamous concept of 
wedlock, subordination to the hechizeros. Soon, however, he dis- 
covered something new: a sort of superstition which the padres 
had not yet encountered and which had aspects bordering on 
idolatry. Electric storms were and still are quite frequent in the 
area, and a mortal fear had grown up among the Aivinos. A few 
years before the coming of the padre, one of the chiefs had been 
struck by a bolt of lightning and instantly killed. He was a power- 
ful and much respected man, and the natives imagined that he 
might be able to transfer this power into the next life. Accord- 
ingly, instead of burying him, as was the custom in that section 
of Mexico,** they took his body to a cave which they had especial- 
ly prepared and left it there, propped up in a sitting position. 
Over the corpse they erected a little arbor of branches. Soon 
the cave became something of a shrine, with its walls lined with 
votive offerings, blankets, colored feathers, shells and other 
objects prized by the Indians. The Aivinos thus hoped to guard 
themselves against a fate like that which had overtaken their 
chief. 

When Cardenas heard of this strange shrine, he gathered a 
band of neophytes and together they demolished the sacred place. 


23Ribas, Triumphos, pp. 374-375. 
24Rudo Ensaya, ch. v, sec. 4. 
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Rooting out the native superstition was more difficult. The 
hechizeros, after destruction of the shrine, launched a furious anti- 
Christian campaign of propaganda, laying great stress on the ter- 
rible effects of baptism. Soon the elements played into their hands 
and gave what looked like striking proof of their claim that bap- 
tism was “bad medicine.” As Cardenas one day, after baptizing a 
large number of adults, was recording the names of the new 
Christians gathered around him in the church plaza, the sky sud- 
denly became overcast. Suddenly a blinding flash and a tremen- 
dous crash of thunder split the heavens. All the bystanders were 
momentarily stunned. When they recovered, they were terror- 
stricken to see one of their number, a young mother, lying mo- 
tionless on the ground, with the child in her arms unharmed. 
Fear seized the crowd, and thoughts which the hechizeros had 
been hammering at them sprang to memory. Here was a woman, 
dead, and her brow still moist from the waters of baptism. Per- 
haps their former prophets were correct. 

Cardenas faced a difficult situation. He did not fear what might 
happen to him personally, if the Aivinos took it into their heads 
to consider him a wizard. Rather it was disheartening to sense 
that after months of hard and patient work the fruits of his labors 
were now seriously threatened. He summoned all his theology to 
explain the doctrine of God’s providence; he tried to show his 
neophytes that God, after all, had especially blessed this woman 
by calling her to heaven before she had a chance to lose the 
grace of innocence just regained in baptism. But he returned to 
his humble house that evening feeling that the Aivinos had not 
been convinced. 

Quite naturally the hechizeros made capital of the situation. It 
seemed their counsel would prevail and their authority over the 
people remain unbroken. Then, some days later, the padre was 
informed that one of the villagers was sick, actually at death’s 
door. Since the man had not been baptized, the missionary 
hastened to visit him. The dying man received Cardenas coldly 
and stoutly refused to receive baptism. Reasoning and pleading 
did no good. Sadly, the padre turned back toward his little house. 
Each day brought the man closer to death, and slowly natural 
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dread of that moment began to move him. Finally, laying other 
fears aside, he asked for the missionary and requested baptism. 
The effect of the sacrament was remarkable. Within an hour 
or so he appeared better. A few days later the man was up and 
about, a living refutation to the hechizeros. Doubts and vacilla- 
tions soon ceased, and before long the Aivinos were numbered 
among the Christian “nations” of the north. 

To the east of the Aivinos, on the Montezuma affluent of the 
Rio Yaqui, lived the Batucos, who, like their neighbors, had often 
expressed a willingness to receive Christianity and had often asked 
for a padre. They were a prosperous agricultural people. “They 
never know hunger,” wrote Martin Azpilcueta, their first resident 
padre, “no matter whether the season be wet or dry, for they are 
so expert in the use of irrigation that their fields seem like gar- 
dens, with numerous irrigation ditches and their neatly arranged 
vegetable plots.”*° After he came to know them, Azpilcueta was 
much impressed with their fine qualities. But when he first moved 
into their country their reception very perfectly matched his later 
description of the climate of the place, “inclined to be chilly.” 
No festive arches and no crosses greeted him. No party went 
out to welcome him or to shoulder his baggage. Upon arrival he 
had to beg a bit of maize from neighboring Indians in order to 
have something to eat. Building a house and a little chapel in 
which to celebrate Mass was even more difficult, but what hurt 
him most was the fact that the Batucos would not allow him to 
see their children. ‘All the folk avoided me,” he confided to 
Padre Zabala, “as though I was the devil himself.” 

The situation was indeed disheartening, but Azpilcueta had the 
blood of Navarre in his veins. To give up without a fight would 
be to betray the proud Basque tradition of centuries of battle. 
Fight he would, but as a diplomat. From his bags he brought 
out gifts, trivial things, but such as might catch the fancy of the 
Indians. He had some cattle slaughtered and spread a feast. Bit 
by bit his liberality, along with his patience and kindliness, broke 
down native reserve. The Batucos began to converse with him. 


25Martin Azpilcueta al P. Ignacio Zabala, AG, Misiones 25, ff. 234-235. 
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They helped him finish his little hut and the chapel. Finally, the 
children once more began to appear around the pueblo, and soon 
the missionary had the pleasure of baptizing over three hundred 
of them. Before long the adults themselves were taking instruc- 
tion. 

Azpilcueta had baptized practically the whole tribe, when a new 
threat loomed from another quarter. Across the mountains to 
the west, in the next valley, that of the Rio Sonora, were other 
Opata tribes, as yet untouched by the missionaries. The people 
of the Valle de Sonora, by tradition almost a century old, had 
little love for Spaniards and for Christianity. The proximity of 
a padre in the Batuco pueblos was a threat to their security and, 
from their point of view, most unwelcome. Azpilcueta described 
their reaction: 


Quite a number of these neighboring tribes, but in particu- 
lar the folk of Babiacora and Sonora, laid their plans to do 
away with me and to make off with my belongings. It hap- 
pened that a pagan Indian, who became acquainted with me 
last year when I arrived here, was present when the plot was 
being hatched. He sent word of what was going on, in order 
that I might have time to protect myself. Then he himself 
came and told me that the Sonoras would be here the fol- 
lowing day. Putting all my trust in Our Lord and Saint 
Francis Xavier, in whose pueblo the attack would be made 
first, I sent word to the Sonoras that they should hurry over, 
for I was waiting for them, having a good supply of powder 
and arquebuses with which to kill them and, besides, some ex- 
cellent machetes which I could use for cutting off their heads. 
I added that I would show them whether the padres are the 
women they think them to be, simply because the mission- 
aries do not make a regular business of slaughtering people. 

On hearing of this message, my Batucos were petrified 
with fear and talked of fleeing to the mountains. They even 
tried to persuade me to go and, in fact, brought my mules 
in order that I could make off speedily. But Our Lord was 
pleased to give me courage and to inspire me as to what I 
should do next. I had brought with me three small arque- 
buses, which I had used for the fiestas at Suaqui, so I went 
into the house and took one of these and loaded it with a 
good charge. Then I grabbed a machete. Armed with these 
two weapons, I came out again, feigning as great anger and 
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wrath as I was able. When I returned to the group of Batu- 
cos, I let out a couple of war-whoops and told them that 
they were a bunch of women. I told them to go on and run 
off like scared women, while I stayed behind to defend their 
houses and their wives and children. I waved my arquebus 
and boasted that with it I would lay low every Sonora who 
dared to put in an appearance and with my machete cut off 
their heads. At this point I pulled the trigger. Those poor 
Batucos had never seen nor heard such a thing before. 
Frightened by the noise which it made, they threw them- 
selves on the ground, thinking that their last hour had come. 
When they finally got up, it was with courage in their hearts. 
They felt that with me and my trusty arquebus they could 
fight the whole world. They were now willing to do what 
I suggested, namely, to go out and occupy the passes through 
which the enemies would have to come in order to reach 
the pueblo of San Francisco Xavier. The rest of them joined 
the people of that village and kept guard during the night. I 
offered to go with them, if that would be necessary (at the 
moment I was in the lower pueblo, about a league down the 
river), but they would not hear of it, which was, as a mat- 
ter of fact, precisely what I wanted. Thus I remained in the 
lower pueblo, with the Suaquis and Mayos who had accom- 
panied me here, and with a few of the natives we kept watch 
that night, waiting for a report. It was not exactly a pleasant 
night. Everyone else was on guard, either in the passes or 
in the upper pueblo. 

When morning came and nothing as yet had happened, the 
Batucos in the passes ventured forth to reconnoiter. After 
they had gone forward about a league, they came upon a 
spot which had been trampled by many feet. From that point 
five paths led away and all of them showed footprints turned 
back toward Sonora-land and all five paths were littered with 
macanas and garrotes, which had been intended for our 
heads. The most fleetfooted Batucos followed the trail for 
eight leagues, to the top of the ridge, and, though they pushed 
on as quickly as possible, they were only able to capture five 
of the enemy, and one of these managed to break away. 

Two days later the remaining four were brought to me, more 
dead than alive with fear, for they had been told that I would 
cut off their heads and celebrate a victory dance, just as 
they were wont to do with their enemies. I told them that 
they need have no fear, since I did not make it a practice 
of killing women like themselves, but limited myself to fight- 
ing men. I hinted that, if they were men, they would hardly 
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have turned back without even so much as getting sight of 
me, especially since they had come from so far away for the 
sole purpose of killing me. Instead of that they had turned 
tail, because they knew that, if they had tried to come to 
where I was waiting for them, no one of them would have 
been lucky enough to get back home alive. I told them to go 
back to their lands and to tell their relatives to wait a while 
and the captain and his soldiers would come up to avenge 
their rash plot to murder me. 

My Batucos wanted me to send the four of them on to the 
captain, that he might hang them as they deserved; but I did 
not want to do that. In order that no harm might befall 
them, I had them sleep in my house that night. The next 
day I sent them off in peace, so that they might spread the 
word among their fellows of the charity and the mercy of 
the padre, who had not cut off their heads. I suggested, too, 
that they mention that just because the padre’s robe falls to 
the ground and just because the padres do not go to war 
this should not be taken as a sign that they are women or 
cowards. Before allowing them to depart, I put on for their 
benefit my arquebus and machete bit and assured them that 
all the padres are brave men and know how to use weapons 
with which to kill people, just as I might easily have killed 
them. I added that the padres do not do so because they 
are kindhearted and do harm to no one but try to do good 
to all.*° 


The clever bluff of Padre Azpilcueto soon bore fruit. Relations 
were joined with the folk of the Valle de Sonora and the field 
was thus prepared for further expansion. Padre Martin was 
much impressed with the stamp and character of those people 
and predicted a glorious future for the missions of the north 
among the Opatas: “All the people farther inland are of this 
same gentle nature and the farther one advances the more numer- 
ous they become. Hence, we have no reason to envy the Fran- 
ciscans the harvest which they are gathering in New Mexico, 
since we have a better and more abundant one of our own. What 
we should envy them is their zeal and solicitude in enlisting work- 
ers and in procuring alms for their missions.”*® 

Padre Azpilcueta was a fighter. Unfortunately, no more is 


26/ bid. 
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heard of his experiences in later mission annals, save the notice 
of his death in 1636.27 His particular method is rather unusual 
in the mission story, but it did prove effective. To him, as to the 
men who actually moved into the Valle de Sonora in the 1630's, 
must go much of the credit for the successes of the following 
years among the Opatas. 


27Ribas, Corénica y Historia religiosa de la Provincia de la Compania de 
Jestis de México en la Nueva Espana (Mexico, 1896), has some informa- 
tion about his early life. 








CHAPTER V 


MARKING TIME 


The expanding mission frontier resembled an army on the 
offensive in matter of strategy and tactics. The pace of advance 
depended on several important factors: available manpower, facil- 
ity of communication with headquarters, ability to consolidate 
gains already made, and, finally, the human preparation of the 
field ahead. A notable deficiency in any of these four factors was 
sufficient to slow down the forward march, if, of course, the dic- 
tates of prudence prevailed over the promptings of apostolic 
eagerness. During the 1630’s such deficiencies existed on the 
Western Slope, and prudence was in the ascendant. A few years 
of marking time resulted. 

The first problem was manpower. Only a dozen men inhabited 
the Rectorado de San Ignacio, which comprised all the territory 
north of the Rio Mayo.! This was an increase of but one man 
over the number of padres who ten years earlier comprised the 
new administrative unit. Since the advances of the 1620’s these 
twelve men were spread rather thin, and each had work enough 
to break him. Small wonder that during the 1630's three of the 
missionaries, worn out by their labors, met an early death—Juan 
Varela, Blas de Paredes, and Martin Azpilcueta.2, Furthermore, 
few men could be in posts on the outer edge of the frontier. Some 
had to hold the Mayo missions, others were among the Yaquis; 
and under the jurisdiction of the northern rectorado lay a mission 
high up in the Sierra Madre, where Julio Pascal was working 
with the Chinipas, Guazapares, and Varohios. Actually, as the 
new decade opened, only four men held the farther posts. Olifiano 
was still with his Nébomes, Méndez to the east among the Sisi- 
botaris, Cardenas in the Aivino partido, and Azpilcueta among 
the Batucos. 

The cry for more men is constant in letters from the north. 


1Carta annua de la Provincia de la Compafiia de Jests de la Nueva 
Espafia de los afios de 1629 y 1630, AG, Misiones, 25, f. 215. 


2Annuae litterae ab anno 1615 ad annum usque 1649, ARSI, Mexicana, 
15, f. 474. 
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Basilio, the padre rector, sounded a plaintive note: “In these 
missions of Our Holy Father Saint Ignatius ordinarily there are 
thirteen or fourteen missionaries. But such is not the case at 
present. . . . May the Divine Goodness look with eyes of mercy 
on these nations beyond and take pity on so many souls who 
are daily dying without baptism. These gentile peoples are al- 
ready subjects of our Lord and Master; all that is wanting is 
padres to break for them the bread of heaven. What a shame it 
is and truly a cause for tears quod non inveniatur qui frangat 
ess.””* 

It seems that the men in the north did not limit their plea for 
more laborers to notes in such official communications as the anuas 
or even to letters to the padre provincial at the capital. Some of 
them must have gone higher up, if we can judge from several 
paragraphs in the letters of the father general in Rome to the 
Mexican provincial. For example, Father General Vitelleschi 
noted in 1638: “I have received a number of letters from the 
padres of the missions in Sinaloa, all asking that more of their 
brethren be sent thither, for the harvest is great and the laborers 
far too few. At least, dear Father, see to it that the full quota of 
missionaries allowed by the king be granted these missions.’ 
In another letter the father general observed: 


What Your Reverence informs me that you have done to en- 
courage the missions and missionaries is gratifying. On this 
occasion I ask Your Reverence with all my heart that you 
further that holy work, especially the missions of Sinaloa, 
which are so singularly to the glory of God and so truly the 
crowning honor of your province. Help them with that ever- 
increasing number of missionaries which those padres beg of 
me so earnestly, because the present number is far too few 
for the great harvest of souls, particularly now with the mul- 
titudes which are begging that the Gospel be preached to 
them. And so I charge Your Reverence to command that 
those subjects of the houses of Mexico City, Puebla, and other 
colleges who are not absolutely needed there be sent to the 
frontier.® 


3Puntos para el anua del afio de 1635 destas misiones de San Ignacio 
nuestro Padre de la Provincia de Cinaloa, AG, Misiones, f. 263. 

4Vitelleschi al R. P. Luis de Bonifaz, 30 de octubre de 1638, AMSI. 

5Vitelleschi al R. P. Florian de Ayerbe, 30 de octubre de 1637, AMSI. 
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The provincials, however, had too few men to care for all the 
varied works and ministries which their predecessors had often 
been pressed into undertaking. From the day the first Jesuits 
arrived in New Spain, the Spaniards themselves had made heavy 
demands on the Black Robes, to found colleges, to preach and 
keep alive the faith in the towns, to take chairs in the university, 
and to assume many other posts and duties designed primarily to 
benefit the descendants of the conquistadores.* Each provincial 
had to measure the relative importance of many apostolic enter- 
prises. While each recognized the high position which the frontier 
missions held in the hierarchy of priorities, he also had to see 
that these other works were supplied. 

A second factor in the advancement of the frontier was facili- 
ties of communication between headquarters and outposts. One of 
the principal reasons for the establishment of the Rectorado de 
San Ignacio, in 1621, had been to make it possible for superiors 
to keep in touch with padres far afield. But now, ten years later, 
the outer edge of the mission line was almost as far removed from 
Torin on the Yaqui as the Yaqui missions had been from the 
Villa. Further advance could only serve to widen the gap. Be- 
sides, there were not enough padres in the farther north to war- 
rant a new rectorado. On one more score it was advisable to slow 
down the forward march, at least temporarily. 

The main reason for retarding expansion was a recognition of 
the necessity of consolidating the gains of the 1620’s. Although 
baptism Christianized the Indians, it made them neither civilized 
nor even practical Christians. To achieve these two ends was the 
difficult, monotonous, day-by-day task of patient toil and teaching. 
Such was the price the zealous missionary had to pay for the 
consolation of the early months, when baptisms were counted in 
the hundreds or even thousands and when the fervor of the neo- 
phytes was in its first bloom. To nurse the bloom into flower was 
another proposition. Until the padre had in some measure accom- 
plished this or until he could turn the work over to another, fur- 


6An idea of the multiplicity of Jesuit enterprises in New Spain can be 
gained from the three volumes of Alegre, Historia de la Compania de Jesis 
en Nueva Espana. 
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ther advance was unwise. The Nébomes were a case in point: 
the baptismal register proclaimed them a Christian people, but a 
number of years passed before theirs was a secure and peaceful 
sector of the frontier. In the missionary scheme indiscriminate 
and wholesale baptizing of adults, when there was little hope of 
training them in the principles and practice of Christian life, 
was untenable, and superiors often had to call the attention 
of over-zealous newcomers to the necessity of an extended cate- 
chumenate in preparation for baptism. 

The work of consolidation had a definite place also in the Span- 
ish colonial policy. The mission fulfilled the hopes placed in it 
and, from the temporal point of view, justified the financial burden 
to the Crown only if and when its work was done with care 
and thoroughness,’ only when each sector along or behind the 
frontier advanced in the ways of civilized life. Hence the reason 
why revolts behind the lines were often crushed with shocking 
ruthlessness, for example, the Yaqui, Seri, and Pima revolts 
at later dates. The whole system was threatened, for in the wake 
of the missions came ranchers and farmers and mine operators 
extending Spain’s line of “effective occupation” to the distant 
reaches of her vast American empire. 

During the 1630's the sole factor warranting continued and im- 
mediate expansion was the human preparation of the field ahead. 
This was favorable in high degree. The several mission anuas 
available for these years mention with unfailing regularity that 
the people of the farther north, those beyond the Aivinos, con- 
tinued to beg for missionaries. Among the tribes thus mentioned 
were the Sonoras of the Valle de Sonora, the Cumupas, farther 
up the Rio Montezuma from the Batucos, the Guazabas on the 
Rio Babispe to the north of the Sisibotaris. Indeed, the whole 
of the Opateria was vitally interested. No historical evidence 
shows how these peoples became attracted. But a glance at the 
map of Sonora offers a probable explanation. The peoples of 


7TSee Herbert Eugene Bolton, “The Mission as a Frontier Institution,” 
American Historical Review, XXIII (April 1917), 42-61; reprinted in 
Wider Horizons of American History, a collection of four of Bolton’s 


essays. 
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the Sonora valley were almost certainly in close contact with their 
Aivino and Batuco neighbors, for both of these areas are fairly 
easy of access from the Valle de Sonora. Further, it is probable 
that Padre Azpilcueta followed up the advantage won in 1630. 
Batucos could have influenced the Cumupas, living as they did 
in the same valley of the Rio Montezuma. So too with the Sisi- 
botaris and the more northerly Guazabas. Very often Christian 
Indians by word and example were the most effective pioneers 
of Christianity among their neighbors. Moreover, the Indians of 
the missions regularly enjoyed a more secure existence than their 
pagan fellows. They had some measure of Spanish military pro- 
tection; the padres taught them new and better methods of agri- 
culture, and established stock ranches among them. Mission 
Indians rarely went hungry. 

Although the northwestern frontier remained stationary for a 
few years, the consolidation process was in full swing. The hope 
of every mission lay in the children. Individual adults might 
grasp much of the meaning and appreciate some of the beauties 
of their new faith, but in general such were discouragingly few 
among the neophytes. It was terribly difficult to break habits of 
long standing, and each padre was working with men and women 
to whom drunkenness, polygamy, superstition, and like vices had 
become a sort of second nature. He was ordinarily able to 
correct only the most flagrant abuses, and thus the same anua 
which recalls with great satisfaction how a number of new Chris- 
tians, when on a visit to pagan relatives, refused to take part in 
borracheras (drinking bouts) of their hosts, also tells of a recur- 
rence of superstitious practices in several of the pueblos.® 

With the children the story was different. In the north the 
children learned their catechism by singing la doctrina, a practice 
used by the Jesuits from their first days in New Spain, even 
before they had moved out to the frontier. The catechism was 
rhymed and put to music, and as the youngsters sang the ditties 
Christian truths became fixed in their minds. Padre Basilio, writ- 


8Puntos para el anua del afio de 1636 destas misiones de San Ignacio 
Nuestro Padre en la Provincia de Cinaloa, AG, Misiones 25, f. 265. 
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ing in 1635, noted also that older folk were taking up these pious 
little songs, singing them at work, forgetting older ones less edi- 
fying, and, like the children, through repetition were coming to 
know better the mysteries of the faith. The same padre observed 
in one of the pueblos a youngster who, along with his parents, 
had been but recently baptized. Among his playmates was a rela- 
tive who wanted to receive the sacrament. Without a word to 
anyone the young lad turned catechist and so thoroughly instruct- 
ed the other boy that, when it came time to examine him, he could 
and did put the older Christians to shame with his knowledge of 
la doctrina.® 

Among the adults progress toward a fuller Christian life was 
evident in one definite respect, a deepening of their understanding 
of the sacrament of penance.!° Gradually the Jesuits were able to 
impress upon their neophytes the fact that in their confessions 
they were to tell all serious offenses against the law of God, with- 
out concealing any one. Gradually, too, as the Indians became 
better instructed, the padres introduced the custom of annual 
reception of the Eucharist. To be admitted to the select group of 
communicants was considered a great honor among the Indians 
and served as a salutary check on the tendency to revert to old 
habits. In one instance a number of Christians refused an invita- 
tion of pagan neighbors to participate in a drinking bout with the 
remark: “We cannot, for we have been included among those who 
are to receive Holy Communion on Easter.” 

During these years mission life went on with quiet, generally 
uneventful regularity. Padre Gaspar Varela described the routine: 


The manner of life, which is generally observed throughout 
the whole province of Sinaloa, is that at dawn, after the 
morning Angelus is rung, the youngsters gather to recite 
the doctrina, which is followed by the singing of little songs 


®Puntos para el anua del afio de 1635 destas misiones de San Ignacio 
Nuestro Padre en la Provincia de Cinaloa, AG, Mistones 25, f. 263. 

10Puntos para el anua desde el afo 1632 hasta el afio 37 inclusive destas 
misiones de San Ignacio Nuestra Padre en la Provincia de Cinaloa, AG, 
Misiones 25, f. 272. 

11Puntos . . . del afo de 1636, AG, Mistones 25, f. 263. 
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about Our Lady, the Saints, and Christ Our Lord. ... After 
this they assist at Mass together with their elders; then, all, 
great and small, recite a part of the catechism. After Mass 
the children come to the padre in order that he may tell them 
what they are to do that day. He then blesses them and they 
go off to their homes. In the evening, before they go to bed, 
the children come back once more for a catechism lesson and 
to repeat the songs which they learned in the morning. They 
close the day with a prayer for the dead and return to their 
homes. 

In the morning after Mass the padre goes back to his 
house, where he receives the alcaldes and the fiscales, come to 
report on persons in the pueblo who are sick. The padre 
instructs them what is to be done, both as to the bodily needs 
of the sick but more especially as regards their spiritual 
needs. . . . After the sick have been cared for, the padre’s 
next task is to settle disputes and differences which have 
arisen among the Indians concerning their lands and other 
petty matters. . . . These two duties done, the whole pueblo, 
grown-ups and youngsters, turn out to work at their daily 
tasks. During the season of sowing and harvesting no other 
work is done but that in the fields. Thus the whole year is 
portioned out, and this is something very important for 
weaning these people from the great and general laziness 
which was common before their conversion.}” 


This routine varied on certain days, the great feasts of the 
patron saints of each pueblo.1* Then the more devout Indians 
were allowed to receive Holy Communion, and to impress on 
them and the others the dignity and solemnity of the act, the 
padres added simple ceremonies, such as having each communi- 
cant approach the altar with a lighted candle, to the accompani- 
ment of soft and reverential music. The time which these simple 
souls spent in thanksgiving prayers might well have served as a 
lesson to the Spaniards. After the Indians had celebrated the feast 
with the Lord, they turned to celebrate it with one another. The 
afternoon and evening were given over to games and dances and 
closed with a great barbecue provided by the padre from the 
mission herds. 


12Antonio Astrain, Historia de la Compania de Jestis en la asistencia 
de Espana, 7 vols. (Madrid, 1902-1925), V, 328. 
13Pfefferkorn, Beschreibung, II, 381-388. 
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Probably from the Indians’ point of view the greatest of these 
religious festivals was that of Corpus Christi, which, with its 
traditional procession, afforded opportunity for splendid pageantry : 


This year on the Mayo the day of Corpus Christi was cele- 
brated with a most solemn feast in honor of the Blessed Sac- 
rament. .. . The ceremonies were attended by a great number 
of folk from all the several rivers. Many of the padres were 
present and also the captain with the soldiers. A very valua- 
ble and beautifully wrought monstrance, which had recently 
been brought up from Mexico City, was used for the first 
time. The church, the plaza, the chapel, and the several 
altars along the route of the procession were decorated with 
the finest that could be found in the province. There were 
dances, speeches, and general jubilation by the natives of 
these parts. The captain and the Spaniards were most edi- 
fied to see these Indians, lately become Christians, take part 
so wholeheartedly. The Spaniards enlivened the fiesta with 
volleys of musketry, with bulls decked out in gala array, with 
skirmishes and feats of horsemanship. The Spaniards went 
to Holy Communion, to the great edification of the Indians. 
Since there were enough Spaniards in attendance, a sermon 
was preached in Spanish. This feast thus established on the 
frontier will, we hope, be observed in the years to come.1* 


During the six years, 1632-1637, the record of the priestly min- 
istry in the northern missions is impressive.!° There were almost 
12,000 infant and 4,600 adult baptisms, at a time when the fron- 
tier was stationary and no nuevas conversiones could raise the 
total of adults. More than 7,000 couples were married 1m facie 
ecclesiae, a figure including both new marriages and old ones 
renewed and blessed in the sacramental ceremony. 

The Sisibotaris are the only group about whom there is definite 
information during these years. The veteran Méndez may have 
been old in years, but his zeal and enthusiasm were still as vigor- 
ous as ever. Among the genial Opatas both had a field for full 
play. Perhaps, the sound night’s sleep, uninterrupted by noc- 
turnal dances and carousals of his charges, explains the surpris- 
ing energy of the old man. Indeed the quiet of Sisibotari nights 


14Misiones de la Provincia de Cinaloa (1627), AG, Misiones 25, ff. 
211-212. 
15Puntos .. . desde el afo 1632 hasta el ano 37, AG, Misiones 25, f. 273. 
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particularly endeared these new children to his heart. In a few 
years he had converted the entire people, and the work was thor- 
oughly done. Padre Bartolomé de Castafio, who replaced him in 
the middle 1630's, was struck by what had been accomplished and 
complimented his predecessor when reporting back to superiors 
after his arrival: “It is easy to see that Padre Pedro Méndez 
has been along this way.” 

But even amid all this success Méndez found his life threat- 
ened on one occasion, after some four years among the Sisibo- 
taris.1® Shortly after his arrival, he had singled out a young lad 
who seemed to give great promise and had trained the youngster 
as an assistant. The padres frequently had several such boys 
who served them at Mass, helped around the church and house 
and often in the little school. As time went on this youth fell 
into evil ways. His actions became a source of such scandal in 
the pueblo that Méndez regretfully had to dismiss him and to 
censure his conduct severely. The young man resented this and 
went off, making little secret of his intentions to avenge himself 
on his former friend and teacher. 

The folk of Aribechi, three leagues from the padre’s pueblo, 
heard the threats and immediately set out to form a protective 
escort for their beloved missionary. They also arrested the young 
man and brought him bound to the padre’s house. The next 
morning, while all the people of the pueblo were assisting at 
Mass, the culprit managed to free himself. Somewhere he found 
two great knives. Brandishing these, he rushed into the church 
and made straight for the altar. Had not the altar-boy grappled 
with the intruder and held him long enough for others to disarm 
him, tragedy might well have resulted. In the end the angry 
Christians sent him off under guard to the captain. Perea heard 
the case, condemned the would-be assassin, and ordered that the 
execution take place in the pueblo where the crime had been at- 
tempted.17 


16Ribas, Triumphos, pp. 380-390. 

17Juan Mateo Mange, Luz de la Tierra Incégnita en la América Septen- 
trional y Diario de las Exploraciones en Sonora (Mexico, 1926), p. 340. 
Mange was one of the later captains on the northwestern frontier and a 
friend and companion of Padre Kino. 
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Padre Castafio carried on the work begun by Méndez for sev- 
eral years, until called to another field of labor. Soon as many 
as three hundred Sisibotaris were able to join the Easter Com- 
munion group. Castafio introduced the Rosary of Our Lady 
among the Sisibotaris, beginning first by interesting the children, 
who gathered in the church, boys on one side and girls on the 
other, and alternated in reciting the Aves. Very soon their elders 
were doing the same. Saturdays saw special solemnity: an image 
of the Virgin was set on the altar, which had been decorated with 
flowers gathered by the children, and the whole village assembled 
to recite the prayers, with music and songs between each decade. 

One of the more notable events of the 1630's was the recall of 
Méndez, who was to live a restless eight years in the quiet of the 
Jesuit house in the capital. In him the Western Slope lost one 
of its most colorful figures. With the exception of the great cap- 
tain, Hurdaide, probably no white man had known the province, 
its natives, and its problems better than Pedro Méndez. When 
he came north, in 1594, the Sinaloa outpost was little more than 
fifteen leagues beyond Culiacan. Forty years later, as he went 
down from the Sisibotari frontier, he had to cover more than 
120 leagues before reaching that former outpost, the Villa de San 
Felipe on the Rio Sinaloa. On every one of the four rivers were 
missions which in a very real way he could call his own. On only 
one of those rivers, the Yaqui, he had not been the pioneer. 





CHAPTER VI 


DIVISION IN THE OFFING 


The northwest frontier again began to move at the end of the 
1630’s. The slackened pace during the early years of the decade 
was not, indeed, attributable to the Indians. From the time Padre 
Bartolomé de Castafio moved in among the Sisibotaris, the tribes 
of the Valle de Sonora kept begging him to visit their pueblos. 
Previously they had been in contact with Méndez, but now they 
evidently took heart on finding a younger man among their 
kinsfolk and, therefore, redoubled their insistence.t No hint is 
given as to why the Sonoras transferred their pressure to the 
padre among the Sisibotaris. Earlier they had besought Padre 
Azpilcueta in his post among the Batucos. Perhaps, they merely 
wished to make themselves and their dispositions known on an- 
other front. Yet it is possible that this shift of tactics was con- 
nected with the disappearance of Azpilcueta from the frontier and 
his death in 1636.2 In any event the tribes of the Valle de Sonora 
kept asking for priests. 

It seems probable that during the 1630’s one of the northern 
padres, possibly Lorenzo de Cardenas, visited and began to bap- 
tize the Ures, a Pima tribe in and around the pueblo of the same 
name on the Rio Sonora, below the famous gorge. They are men- 
tioned, along with such familiar folk as the Mayos, the Yaquis, 
and the Nébomes, among the peoples who swelled the baptism 
totals to almost 2,500 souls* in 1636, the year in which baptisms 
were begun in Ures.* The next move was into the Valle de 
Sonora, and quite universally in the mission annals the distinction 
of being the pioneer there is accorded to Bartolomé de Castajfio. 


1Ribas, Triumphos, p. 392; Alegre, Historia, II, 209. 

2Annuae litterae Mexicanae ab anno 1615 ad annum usque 1649, ARSI, 
Mexicana 15, f. 474. 

3Puntos para el anua del afio de 1636 destas misiones de San Ignacio 
Nuestro Padre en la provincia de Cinaloa, AG, Misiones 25, f. 265. 

4Catalogo de los partidos contenidos en los rectorados de las misiones de 
la provincia de Sonora, in Doc.Hist.Mex., 38 ser., p. 79. 
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One Jesuit writer in 1638, however, rather belligerently dis- 
agreed :5 


In this year the first foundations of the faith were laid in the 
populous nation of the Sonoras. According to Padre Andrés 
Pérez de Ribas, in the eighteenth chapter of his Libro Sexto, 
we read that Padre Bartolomé de Castafio was the pioneer 
among these peoples. In so asserting, Padre Andrés has thus 
taken this honor from Padre Lorenzo de Cardenas, the real 
founder of this new mission, a man of remarkable apostolic 
zeal and charity. .. . On more than one occasion I have heard 
this from the Indian ambassadors themselves, men who were 
on the ground at the time. I feel, nevertheless, that the tes- 
timony of these Indians can be reconciled with the state- 
ment of Padre Andrés Pérez, if it be said, as the truth of 
the matter really stands, that Padre Cardenas preceded Cas- 
tafio, sowed the seeds of the faith among these souls, collected 
them into villages, and in general expended among them 
much effort and labor; while Castafio, who came after him, 
simply carried to a successful conclusion what had been so 
auspiciously begun by Padre Cardenas. Padre Pérez de Ribas 
who was provincial at the time received the letters from 
Castafio, describing the wonderful work of the early days of 
this Sonora mission, and, forgetting about Padre Cardenas, 
ascribed priority in the field to Padre Castafio.® 


Padre Cardenas, therefore, did not stop with the Ures but 
pushed on up the river beyond the gorge. A note in a letter of 
Padre Pedro Pantoja strongly supports this contention. Pantoja, 
speaking of the partido de Guépaca, stated that, in 1646, there 
were in a certain rancheria around Teuricachi “many Indians bap- 
tized by Padre Lorenzo de Cardenas and since married without 
benefit of clergy.”* Certainly Cardenas was not in the area at that 
time, for Pantoja specifically mentioned in another section of the 
letter that he was superior of the Rectorado de San Franciso de 
Borja. The Indians mentioned were probably the result of an un- 


5Annuae litterae Mexicanae ab anno 1615 ad annum usque 1649, ARSI, 
Mexicana 15, ff. 350-5378. 

6Jbid., f. 478. The writer was evidently on the frontier and, therefore, 
correct in calling Cardenas the father of the Sonora missions. 

7TPuntos de annua del afio de 1646, mision de S. Francisco Xavier, AG, 
Misiones 25, f. 401. 
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recorded entrada into Sonora-land by Cardenas some years pre- 
viously, while winning what history has denied him, title of pio- 
neer in the Valle de Sonora. 

Whoever the pioneer was, during the years of waiting for the 
Jesuits, the great majority of the Sonoras had followed the sug- 
gestions of the padres and congregated in three large pueblos 
where they built substantial houses. More than a thousand fami- 
lies were so established when Padre Castafio came to stay in 
1638, and he was thus relieved of one of the most trying tasks 
of the missionary during his first months among a new people, 
that of gathering smaller groups or rancherias into one large 
pueblo. He could begin instructions at once. Castafio also en- 
joyed another advantage in that he knew the language and the 
general character of his prospective converts, thanks to his years 
with their Opata cousins, the Sisibotaris. Moreover, the valley 
folk were well disposed. 

During the first days after his arrival, Padre Bartolomé bap- 
tized the children. Then, to facilitate the work of preparing the 
adults, he divided them into bands, called decurias, some of men 
and others of women.® In each group he selected one of the In- 
dians to be the decurion, whose duty it was to see that each mem- 
ber of his or her band was faithful in attendance at all the cate- 
chetical instructions and diligent in learning the doctrina. Upon 
these decurions he conferred certain honors. The system worked 
so well that in a year’s time, when Padre Pedro Pantoja arrived 
to join Castafio, the whole group was ready for baptism,!° and 
in the first months of 1639 the sacrament was conferred on about 
1,900 men and women in the pueblos of Babiacora, Aconchi, and 
Banamichi, a great number of whom were married in the Church.!2 
Enthusiastically the Indians cooperated with the padres in build- 


8Ribas, Triumphos, p. 393. 

9] bid. 

10Anua de 1639 de la mision de San Ignacio, in Documentos para la 
historia de Sinaloa, ff. 414-415; Alegre, Historia, II, 223. 

11Anua de 1639 de la mision de San Francisco Xavier, in Doc.Hist.Sin., 
ff. 416-417. Here we follow the totals as given in this document rather 
than those of Alegre, Historia, II, 223. 
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ing temporary churches and in stamping out native vices.!* Nor 
did the fact that they had been deemed sufficiently well instructed 
to receive baptism cool their interest in learning more about their 
new faith. So lively was their enthusiasm that the adults, not 
content with coming to church in the morning, as the padres de- 
manded, used to leave their work in time to assist at the later 
afternoon instruction for the children.'% 


Such progress in the missions of the Valle de Sonora augured 
well for the future, and was further proof of what the padres had 
felt since their first contact with the Sisibotaris, that the advance 
of Christianity among the Opata peoples would be very rapid. 
Therefore, in mid-1639, superiors immediately formed a third 
rectorado on the Western Slope, that of San Francisco Xavier.'* 
The middle Yaqui was the dividing line. The Mayo and the Yaqui 
pueblos, together with Onabas and Mobas of the Nébomes Altos 
and the pueblo of Nures, remained under the jurisdiction of the 
superior of the Rectorado de San Ignacio, while the new unit in- 
cluded the Nébomes Bajos, the Aivinos, the Batucos, and the two 
latest acquisitions to northern Christendom, the Ures and the 
Opatas of the Valle de Sonora. Pedro Pantoja became superior 
of the seven Jesuits working in this new Rectorado de San Fran- 
cisco Xavier. 


The hand of the new Jesuit provincial is evident in this far- 
sighted provision for the rapid expansion of the mission fron- 
tier.> In 1638 the erstwhile frontiersman and pioneer on the 
Fuerte and on the Yaqui, Andrés Pérez de Ribas, had been named 
to that important post. The Jesuits of Mexico were scarcely sur- 
prised at the appointment, for since his return from Sinaloa, in 
1620, Pérez de Ribas had filled many of the most responsible ad- 
ministrative offices which generally constituted a sort of Jesuit 


12Ribas, Triumphos, p. 393. 

13Anua de 1639 de la mision de San Francisco Xavier, in Doc.Hist. 
Sin., f. 416. 

14/bid., f. 415; Alegre, Historia, II, 222-223. No mention is made of the 
assignment of the Sisibotaris. 

15Alegre, Historia, II, 223. 
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cursus honoris.1® The father general in Rome, Mutius Vitelleschi, 
also soon realized that his Mexican provincial was intensely and 
determinedly mission-minded, an enthusiasm which he encour- 
aged: 


I assure Your Reverence that I have that appreciation of 
the missions, and especially those of Sinaloa, which they de- 
serve. Not once but frequently have I spoken of them with 
singular esteem. I am quite well aware that they have great 
need for numerous ministers of the Gospel and, as far as in 
me lies, I shall strive to find these. I ask Your Reverence 
that on your part you look after them with great care, send- 
ing thither such subjects as can be spared from the colleges, 
and I am given to understand that there are such subjects. 
I also desire that in all charity and with liberality you give 
to the men laboring in such a glorious enterprise whatever 
they need. Furthermore, I desire that you commend to all 
your subjects this splendid work and encourage them to apply 
themselves to the study of the Indian languages.'7 


In his anxiety to help the missionaries Padre Pérez de Ribas, 
on one score at least, ran a step ahead of prudence and Jesuit 
constitutional practice. On his own authority he named a vice- 
provincial to represent him in the northern half of the province, 
only to elicit a word of warning from Rome: “It is not permitted 
to Your Reverence, without knowledge and approbation of the 
General, to name a vice-provincial for the missions or any of the 
colleges. It is the duty of the provincial himself to visit his entire 
province.”?® But Father Vitelleschi was not in disagreement with 
the basic idea: 


There are not wanting persons of good judgment who think 
that the question of dividing the province should be consid- 
ered, since it seems to be extremely difficult for a single pro- 
vincial to govern it. Simply to visit the whole, so I under- 
stand, entails a land journey of some four thousand leagues. 


16For the post-frontier career of Ribas see Dunne, Andrés Pérez de 
Ribas. 

17Vitelleschi al R. P. Provincial Andrés Pérez de Ribas, 30 de octubre 
de 1639, AMSI. 

18Otra carta de Vitelleschi al Pérez de Ribas, 30 de octubre de 1639, 
AMSI. 
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Hence, there are Jesuits who for twenty years or more have 
never seen their Padre Provincial. This matter, indeed, is 
serious and merits consideration. Therefore, I suggest that 
Your Reverence call a meeting of the province consultors 
and other prudent and well-informed persons from some of 
the houses of Nueva Viscaya to discuss the matter. Have this 
group draw up a memorial, setting down the arguments for 
and against such a division, and dispatch the same to me, in 
order that I and the Fathers Assistant may take such action 
as seems proper.?® 


Perhaps Ribas called such a meeting. The records are silent, 
but in any event nothing came of the proposed division, and down 
to the time of the expulsion of the Jesuits, in 1767, the whole 
area of New Spain continued to be a single Jesuit province. The 
office of visitador de las misiones was relied upon to obviate some 
of the difficulties. But while the visitador had certain broad pow- 
ers, he did not enjoy the plenitude of jurisdiction granted by the 
Jesuit constitutions to the provincial and which in some cases 
would have been necessary for the settlement of frontier prob- 
lems and difficulties. As time went on the office took on more im- 
portance and was divorced from that of rector, with which it had 
been combined for many years. In the later decades of the 17th 
century the closest thing to a vice-provincial appeared in the 
visitador general de las misiones, who from time to time was ap- 
pointed to inspect and report on all the mission frontiers under 
Jesuit control on both sides of the Sierra Madre. 


Nothing, likewise, came of another proposed division, the sepa- 
ration of Sinaloa from the Diocese of Durango in order to erect 
the territory of the Western Slope into a diocese of its own. At 
the same time a like move was contemplated for New Mexico, 
and in the course of discussions to which these proposals gave 
rise many sidelights on the missions of the Western Slope were 
brought out. In the first place, revised legislation of the 1630's 
concerning the administration of the doctrinas or missions of 
New Spain aimed to correct abuses which His Majesty’s real 


19Vitelleschi al R. P. Provincial Andrés Pérez de Ribas, 30 de octubre 
de 1640, AMSI. 
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patronato was suffering there.*° As a result of these new decrees 
and of two official communications from Mexico the question 
arose as to the timeliness of creating two frontier bishoprics and 
of establishing therein “reductions and doctrinas among those In- 
dians, in which the real patronato will be exercised and some 
tribute paid.” One of these reports was written by the Bishop 
of Durango after a visit to Sinaloa, the other by the viceroy, the 
Marquis de Cadereyta. 

Accordingly, on December 23, 1637, the king addressed a royal 
cédula to his viceroy in New Spain, ordering him to look into the 
matter of the division.?! Impressed by reports of the prosperity of 
the frontier, and, as always, hard put for funds, the king thought 
that these outlying provinces, still exempt from tribute, might 
help to solve his financial problems. The viceroy, therefore, was 
commanded to gather information “from the bishops, governors, 
and other informed persons, who may have had experience in 
that country [Sinaloa] and in that of New Mexico, and their 
respective districts, and send .. . a very detailed report of it all 
with special attention as to whether it is time to erect bishoprics, 
establish reductions and doctrinas of these Indians, in which my 
royal patronage may be safeguarded.” 

Complying with this royal decree, the viceroy dispatched copies 
of the cédula to the bishop, the dean, and the chapter of the 
cathedral church of Durango, to the commissary-general of the 
Franciscans, and to the provincial of the Jesuits. He advised these 
superiors to call conferences for a discussion of the matters in 
question, in so far as these involved territory under their several 
jurisdictions, and to return their opinions to him within two 
months.?* The letter went out on August 5, 1638. 


20The documents used in the following pages have been translated in the 
third volume of Historical Documents relating to New Mexico, Nueva Vis- 
caya, and Approaches thereto: to 1773, collected by Adolph and Fanny 
Bandelier and translated and edited by Charles Wilson Hackett, 3 vols. 
(Washington, 1937), hereafter cited as Bandelier-Hackett, Documents. Occa- 
sionally the wording of the translation has been slightly altered in the interest 
of clearness or to supply the correct ecclesiastical term, e.g. “altar breads” 
instead of “communion wafers.” 

21Jbid., III, 94-95. 

22Jbid., 95. 
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Five weeks later the Jesuits submitted their report, the result 
of a Jesuit conference with the provincial, Padre Andrés Pérez 
de Ribas.?3 All the members of the conference were men who 
had spent many years on various mission frontiers in the north— 
Sinaloa or Topia or the central plateau. Dean of the gathering 
was Pedro Méndez, whose record of forty years among the na- 
tives no one present could equal. Gaspar de Najera, with eighteen 
years in the Mission de Topia, atop the Sierra, was his closest 
rival. Next came the provincial and with him Luis Bonifaz, both 
of whom had sixteen frontier years to their credit. In the group 
were three other Western Slope veterans, Laurencio Adame, 
Juan Angelo Balestra, and Juan de Ardefias. Eastern Slope 
names completed the circle, Juan Acassio, Martin de Egurro, 
Diego de Azevedo, and Andrés Lopez. Experience, certainly 
was not lacking. 

As they looked over the cédula the padres found that the points 
which had to do with the Western Slope could be reduced to 
the following : 


1. That the missions of the Company extend for one hun- 
dred and thirty leagues from the city of Durango as far as 
the villa of Sinaloa, and from there another hundred leagues 
along the coast of California, as far as the Rio de Mayo; 

2. That in this distance the Fathers have more than one 
hundred thousand head of cattle on various ranches; 

3. That this land is very fertile and abundantly productive 
of wheat, maize, cotton, and other crops; 

4. That the Fathers raise all these crops with the labor of 
the Indians; 

5. That the Indians at these missions number more than 
sixty thousand ; 

6. That the said Indians do not pay tribute to His Majes- 
ty nor do they pay tithes, and it is to be considered whether 
it will be well to compel them to pay tithes and tributes to 
His Majesty; 

7. Whether, if tne pay of the soldiers of the presidio which 
His Majesty has in Sinoloa were given in money instead of 
in clothing, as it is now done, it would result in an increase 
of trading in the country; 


23/bid., 95-105. 
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8. Finally, whether it is opportune to mark out bishoprics 
in that country and in New Mexico, and also doctrinas where 
the royal patronage may be safeguarded. 


As one reads over this list, it is rather easy to see that some of 
the inspiration must have come from the glowing report which 
the Bishop of Durango had given of the territory in the western 
part of his vast diocese. 

It is not difficult either to imagine the indignation of Padre 
Méndez as the first point was proposed for an answer. Exactly 
twenty-five years previously he had pioneered the Rio Mayo, 
which now with the latest advance of the mission frontier into the 
Valle de Sonora was almost as close to civilization as it was to 
the northern outposts. It was respectfully suggested that His 
Majesty be brought up to date on the geography of his empire. 

In commenting on the second point the padres disagreed vehe- 
mently with the Sefor Obispo’s fantastic estimate of their wealth 
in livestock. The Jesuits had but one ranch in the province, the 
hacienda of the Colegio de Sinaloa. In the several missions they 
sometimes had small herds of cattle, whose milk furnished nourish- 
ment in a very plain diet. The ranch at the Villa, moreover, was 
continually being drawn upon. The padres of the Villa had to be 
fed; the ranch had to supply others in the field, so that they might 
vary the diet of maize, beans, and pumpkins, the only things 
which the natives could contribute to the missionary’s support. 
Even so, the padre rarely kept such cattle for himself but usually 
divided them among the Indians “in order to endear them to the 
place, to win them over, and to keep them quiet.” Finally, the 
college hacienda was expected to contribute cattle needed for the 
barbecues at the various fiestas throughout the province. “AI- 
though the ranch has cattle for all these purposes, it has not a 
number even remotely approximating 100,000 head, nor even 
8,000, because the greater part are wild cattle, scattered through 
the many thickets and craggy regions of the country, and from 
these there is little profit.” The padres suggested that the Sefior 
Obispo possibly by mistake had included among their possessions 
‘some other ranches which the poor inhabitants of those provinces 
have.” 
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Discussion of the third point provided opportunity to speak of 
the agricultural produce of the Western Slope. The native prod- 
ucts included only “maize, beans similar to Castilian havas, cala- 
bashes, and some other seeds and vegetables. All of these crops 
are so small and the droughts so frequent that the Indians were 
often compelled to go to the forests in search of edible roots and 
forced to hunt for deer and other wild animals.”” During such peri- 
ods the padres often had to look beyond the confines of Sinaloa for 
necessary provisions, not only for themselves but for their Indians 
as well. The king had been informed that the province produced 
a great deal of wheat. Actually, it produced no wheat at all, owing 
to lack of suitable lands and more especially to the fact that the 
natives had not the proper farming experience. The Jesuits, in 
order to avoid having to go to the valley of Santa Barbara for 
wheat with which to make their altar breads, had tried to culti- 
vate small wheat plots, but without success. 

The best way to handle the question of the amount of cotton 
grown in Sinaloa was, so the padres believed, to enlighten the 
king on the quality of the Indian wardrobe. Yes, some cotton 
was grown, but the yield was small and the quality poor; hence, 
very little of it was woven into cloth. Grass and deerskin were 
the common materials of clothing in Sinaloa. To possess a single 
cotton or pita blanket was a sign of wealth. And Pérez de Ribas 
supplied the story of how it had been necessary a few years pre- 
viously to have six soldiers stand by with cloaks in order to afford 
proper cover for the poor Indians who were presenting them- 
selves for confirmation on the occasion of the visit of Bishop Juan 
del Valle to Sinaloa. 

With the statement that they had raised the various crops with 
the help of the natives, the padres agreed but added the important 
qualification that they reaped no personal profit. The missionary 
had a sizable group of helpers who needed to be fed and clothed. 
Hence, whatever came from the labor of the Indians went to feed 
the other Indians who were important elements in the mission 
organization. 

Regarding the fifth point, on population, the Jesuit report 
asserted that the baptismal records for Sinaloa alone showed some 
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200,000 children and adults, with another 100,000 for the four 
other Jesuit mission fields—the Tepehuanes, Parras, Topia, San 
Andrés. The padres estimated that as of 1638 there were about 
100,000 Christian Indians under their care in the several mission 
fields. 

As to tithes, they reminded His Majesty that the Indians had 
always been exempt from such payments on the products native 
to their country. When products of Castile were grown, tithes 
were paid. The Spaniards in the province, as far as wealth was 
concerned, although little better off than the Indians, paid tithes 
regularly. 

On the question of the feasibility of exacting tribute from the 
Western Slope Indians, the padres expressed themselves plainly. 
“We judge it to be almost impossible for them to pay tribute, 
and the imposition and execution of it at present to be exposed 
to great dangers and inconveniences and to greater losses than 
gains.” They cited the revolt of the Tepehuanes to show that, 
even apart from the consideration of the ability to pay, the In- 
dians of the northern half of Mexico were not yet psychologically 
prepared for such an exaction. The Aztecs had accustomed the 
peoples of the south to the practice, even before the coming of the 
Spaniards. Not so in the north. In addition: 


It is very important to note a circumstance and difference 
which intervenes between the said nation of the Tepehuanes, 
who caused this damage, and those of Sinaloa, upon whom 
the matter of imposing tribute is being discussed. This is 
that a single pueblo, not to mention forty other larger ones 
that are in the province of Sinaloa, has more people than all 
of the pueblos of the Tepehuanes put together, not to speak 
of innumerable other heathen nations beyond them that are 
every day being reduced and are on the watch to see how the 
Spaniards treat them when they submit to the Gospel. 


Payment of soldiers in money was judged to have its advan- 
tages. But regarding the possibility of a bishopric in Sinaloa the 
padres pointed out that beyond Durango there was “no place, 
settlement, or village suitable for establishing an episcopal see, 
nor is there a parish district for one.” Hence, for the time being 
at least, they felt that the proposal should be vetoed. As for es- 
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tablishing doctrinas, the padres had “already created those at 
the missions where the members of the Company minister by 
order of His Majesty and the sefiores viceroys.” 

The reply of the Franciscan meeting is as interesting to the 
historian of New Mexico as the Jesuit memorial.** Circumstances 
in that province were somewhat different. The Bishop of Durango 
and his council were indefinite on the Sinaloa question.2®° They 
were not ready to affirm that the Indians of the province should 
pay tribute. While they did not express themselves clearly on the 
matter of a new bishopric, mention of the fact that within late 
years two bishops had visited Sinaloa was probably meant to be 
taken as their opinion that there was no immediate need for a 
new see across the Sierra. In New Mexico, the episcopal report 
said, “it would be advisable to place an abbot for confirming and 
with power to confer minor orders.” 

In order to have as complete a report as possible the royal 
fiscal, Doctor Andrés Gomez de Mora, suggested to the viceroy 
that he seek the opinions of such former governors of New 
Mexico, Sinaloa, and Nueva Viscaya as might then be residing 
in the capital.** “These men, as persons who have been in those 
parts, will state the advantages or disadvantages that may follow 
from introducing what is referred to in the said royal cedula.” 
The Marquis de Cadereyta agreed, on January 19, 1639.27 Two 
governors of New Mexico were reached. Don Francisco de la 
Mora felt that the affairs of the province might be advanced if 
“that holy custodia were erected into a bishopric.’’*8 Don Francis- 
co Martinez de Baeza limited his remarks to the question of trib- 
ute, suggested that the Indians be excused from this obligation, and 
did not think that any new exactions, over and above the pay- 
ments made to the encomenderos, should be demanded of the na- 
tives of the province.?® 

24/bid., 106-115. 

25/bid., 115-116. 

26/bid., 117. 

27/bid. 


28/bid., 117-118. 
297bid., 118-120. 
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For Sinaloa, Don Pedro de Perea did not report, but his suc- 
cessor Don Francisco de Bustamante, submitted a lengthy memo- 
rial, affording a survey of conditions on the Western Slope and 
confirming the statement of the Jesuits.2° Upon arriving in the 
province, Don Francisco had examined the Villa and its presidio 
of forty-five soldiers and then moved out into the mission area: 


I began with the Villa and the neighboring pueblos, where 
Christianity is now well established and where the Indians 
have a better organization in settlements made at the cost 
of great labors on the part of their ministers. [The labor was 
great| because these people are more inclined by nature to 
live in unsettled districts and mountains, without taking more 
interest in their sustenance than hunting game of the forest 
with bows and arrows and caring for some fields of maize and 
pumpkins, made and worked along the banks of the rivers, 
where it is so essential to place them because of the dryness 
and scarcity of water in all that country. . 

The churches as well as the houses in which the Fathers 
live have been built with their own help and planning, in 
which they have made great use also of the personal labor of 
the Indians, which, having no other workmen or artisans, it 
was necessary to utilize. It was also necessary to utilize the 
labor of the Indians in planting a corn field for the community, 
to help in repairing the churches, and generally to provide for 
the sustenance of the people themselves, for they are so ir- 
rational that if they have good harvests they waste them, 
without holding anything in esteem save that which they have 
before them. The Indians make no corresponding return of 
favors for the benefits, either spiritual or temporal, which they 
receive from their ministers, who for decency’s sake often 
clothe them, especially those employed near them and in the 
service of the church and choir and in other ministrations 
connected therewith, for these people are not in the habit of 
wearing clothes. This last results from their extreme poverty 
and their naturally bad manners, although those who have 
been Christians longest pay attention to this and look for 
something with which to cover the barbarous nudity, observ- 
ing the laws of Christian decency and the subjection and rec- 
ognition due to the faith which they profess and to those who 
in the name of His Majesty administer justice to them. 


307 bid., 121-124. 
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Don Francisco then described the wild and intractable nature 
of the Indians, which made it difficult to keep them in peace and 
to impose necessary punishments. The soldiers gave considerable 
aid in the task of maintaining order. In turn the padres ‘‘without 
any pay or perquisites,” served them and the settlers as parish 
priests. Regarding the wealth of the Jesuits in livestock and agri- 
cultural produce: 


For their maintenance and for the benefit of the country 
the Fathers have established a cattle ranch of about eight 
thousand head, the greater number of which are now running 
wild. From this ranch each week the missionaries who are 
distributed among the districts are aided with the jerked beef 
necessary for their living. But, after the missions and pueblos 
were founded and spread inland, it was found very incon- 
venient or even impossible to send this provision to them each 
week, and it was decided to distribute to each padre and 
post thirty or more head of cattle, so that, by taking care 
of them in their own districts as their property, they would 
have food for themselves and even for the Indians, not only 
on the feast days celebrated by the Church, when all come to- 
gether and two or three beeves are killed, but also for the 
relief of the sicknesses and poverty resulting from their 
mode of living. The Indians commonly suffer from famines, 
during which entire pueblos are in the habit of going to the 
mountains to look for game and roots in order to avoid 
death from hunger. There, with indescribable trouble, go 
their ministers to administer the sacraments to them, so that 
they may not lose the good of their souls while seeking the 
temporal good of their bodies. Although I do not know ex- 
actly the number of wild cattle running loose, nor do [| think 
that it can be ascertained accurately, it is very certain that 
it costs much effort and trouble to catch a cow, since the 
country is very broken and rough for rounding up and breed- 
ing the cattle. For these there is no market whatever, nor 
does it seem fitting that there should be, since they are the 
only means of support in that province for all those who are 
living there in the service of both Majesties. 


The governor went on to say that the attempts of the Jesuits to 
raise wheat for the making of altar breads had met with small 


success. 
The proposal to found a bishopric in Sinaloa received no more 
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support from Don Francisco than it had from other experienced 
heads who had been consulted. And on the matter of tribute he 
remarked : 


Unquestionably, and in order that it may be known, it is 
neither proper nor opportune to impose tribute upon these 
nations which possess nothing with which to pay it; nor are 
they a people who will submit themselves to it. Rather they 
will abandon the settlements that are already established. I 
state this because these Indians, being assigned in encomien- 
da, as they are, by the governors of Nueva Viscaya, do not 
pay any fixed tribute. And, if at any time the governors com- 
pel them to pay it, invariably the Indians take flight. Neither 
does it appear they are obliged to pay tithes from the native 
grains they plant, and they do not employ themselves in the 
cultivation of grains of Castile. Or in case they do on some 
rare occasion, it will be in such small quantity that it is not 
sufficient for the payment of tithes. 


Don Francisco concluded his remarks on the cédula in its rela- 
tion to the Western Slope with a tribute to the Jesuits: 


The Indians are distributed in their pueblos and districts, 
which are proportionally provided with enough ministers in 
the persons of the Fathers of the Company of Jesus; and I 
doubt whether any others can instruct them better or keep 
them in peace and concord, inasmuch as they do not ask or 
take from the Indians anything for their apostolic ministry 
nor do they employ the Indians nor make them work more 
than that which is necessary and unavoidable for the main- 
tenance of themselves as well as of the church and the aug- 
mentation of the ornaments and other furniture, and for the 
better service of divine worship, which is carried on with as 
much order and ceremony as in the most splendid churches. 
Of this I was witness, for I visited many of the pueblos and 
districts at the time when I was captain in that province. 
This is my opinion in regard to this matter, according to my 
conscientious judgment and sworn oath, and the truth, with 
which I desire to serve His Majesty and carry out the com- 
mands of Your Excellency. 


As an ex-governor of Nueva Viscaya, Don Francisco Gomez 
de Cervantes gave his opinion to the effect that the province of 
Sinaloa could scarcely support a bishop, that no change in the 


mission system was necessary, and that both tribute and tithes 
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were out of the question in the case of ‘‘such an unreliable people 
and so uncertain in keeping the peace and quiet that with less 
occasion than compelling them to pay this they often rebel and 
join with other barbarous heathen.’’*! On all other points Gomez 
substantiated and added weight to the replies of both Bustamante 
and the Jesuits. 

The viceroy remained unconvinced, and on February 28 he 
wrote the king. Two years previously he had suggested that one 
of the Franciscans be consecrated for the proposed see of New 
Mexico. Now he asked that, not only a bishop be given to 
Sinaloa, but that it be Padre Geronimo Diaz, rector of the 
Casa Profesa in the capital. On the matter of tithes the viceroy 
saw no problem: “I hold it to be very easy, in the case of the 
Spaniards without any doubt, and in the case of the Indians 
also.” He was willing to postpone the matter of tribute until the 
two episcopal sees were erected. From all this it is understand- 
able why Spain’s administration of the Indies sometimes ran into 
trouble. Officials in the capital, having only too often but slight 
knowledge of the frontier and even less appreciation of its peculiar 
problems, were glib in proposing legislation and policies which 
vitally affected the frontier. Frequently such officers were “well 
informed” in comparison with the officials in Spain who made 
the final decision. 

Fortunately, nothing came of the discussion except some invalu- 
able documents for the historians of the Western Slope and New 
Mexico. Not until the 18th century was a diocese created on 
the Gulf of California side of the Sierra Madre. New Mexico 
waited until the American period for a bishop of Santa Fe.*? 

Division was in the offing during the second half of the 1630's. 
The Jesuits formed a new rectorado in the far north. The idea 
of the Sinaloa bishopric was postponed. A third division, this 
time political, occurred about this time, the separation of the 
northern reaches of the Western Slope from Sinaloa and the 
establishment of a new province known as Sonora. In 1636, Don 


31Jbid., 124-127. 
32/bid., 89-92. 
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Pedro de Perea “made a contract with the Marquis de Cadereyta 
.. . for the settlement of the province of Sonora under certain 
conditions, one of which was that he was to apply to the governor 
of Nueva Viscaya to issue him title as justicia mayor y capitan a 
guerra of the said province of Sonora.’’** This, then, would seem 
to be the date for the division of Sinaloa. What Don Pedro was 
doing between this date and the year 1641, when he moved in to 
take possession of his province of Sonora,** is unknown. 


33/bid., II, 173, 177, 179. The contract of Don Pedro proved a rather 
elusive document even in the 17th century; when a copy was necessary in 
another connection it could not be found. 

34Alegre, Historia, II, 235-236. 











CHAPTER VII 


THE OPATERIA 


Life on the mission frontier was hard, even when the natives by 
their cooperation and sincere striving were cheering the hearts 
of the padres. Since 1639 crops on the Western Slope had been 
poor. First, there was a season of torrential rains in 1639. Rivers 
and arroyos ran at flood level; fields were inundated; and both 
seeds and crops were swept away. The next year gave only an 
inadequate harvest, while 1641 saw unusually severe drought.” 
Even the deep waterholes in the river beds dried up and left the 
Indians without water for irrigation, so necessary for agriculture 
in the whole region. Since the drought was general, there was 
no question of obtaining supplies from another more fortunate 
section, and the natives, on the verge of starvation, deserted the 
pueblos and took to the sierras in search of anything edible— 
wild game, roots, and seeds. 

Such periods of suffering were exceptionally difficult for the 
missionaries. The consequent disruption of mission life always 
stood as a distinct threat to the permanency of their labors. Often 
enough, at no small expense to themselves, they were able to 
relieve the distress by importing maize and foodstuffs, but when 
want was general, as in the early 1640’s, there was nothing to do 
except follow their charges into the mountains. This meant tramp- 
ing many a hard and fatiguing league over rough and rugged 
country, and consoling them as best one could. But even during 
famine times there were newborn babies to baptize and dying 
Christians to shrive and to anoint. Moreover, it was important 
to maintain associations so that with the passing of the distress 
the neophytes might return promptly to their pueblos and the 
regularity of mission life. Thus, forgetful of themselves, the 
padres set out, in 1641, on many errands of mercy and salvation. 
The men of the San Ignacio rectorado in particular were able to 


1Alegre, Historia, II, 221-222. 
2Puntos sacados del anua del afio de 1641 de la mision de Nuestro 
Santo Padre Ygnacio de la provincia de Cinaloa, AG, Misiones, 25, f. 297. 
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baptize 1,300 infants, much to the gratitude and admiration of 
their scattered flocks. On their return to the missions the natives, 
as a consequence, showed increased fidelity in the practice of the 
Christian life. 

During such an excursion to the sierras one of the missionaries 
ran into a sad and yet providential case.* Coming upon a group 
of his neophytes he found one of them, a man whose Christian 
life had been less than edifying, at the point of death. The padre 
immediately exhorted him to make his peace with God, only to 
receive a stout refusal. The sick man had decided to entrust him- 
self to the care of the native medicine-men. The padre stepped 
back, and the medicine-men went through their rites, ending with 
a shout to the patient: ‘Arise, brother, for you are cured.” The 
poor man sought to obey and painfully began to lift himself. The 
crowd watched, and the padre prayed. Suddenly the sick man fell 
back. The strenuousness of the “cure’’ had hastened death. The 
other Indians were horrified at the sight and in anger turned on 
the hechizeros. Thereafter when one of them fell sick the first 
thing they did was to summon the priest. 

The elements were not the only forces which the Sonora padres 
found on the side of the opposition. In other lands and on other 
frontiers their Jesuit brethren had come into conflict with gov- 
ernors and captains, but such a clash was a new experience on 
the Western Slope. During the half-century they had been at 
work there, cordial relations with the military and political powers 
of the province were the rule. In the first decade the situation on 
the frontier had been entirely too precarious to permit anything 
but the closest cooperation. Then had followed the quarter-cen- 
tury of the command of Don Diego Martinez de Hurdaide, model 
of frontier captains. Later, cordial understanding marked the rule 
of Don Pedro de Perea in Sinaloa, and Don Francisco de Busta- 
mante’s statement to the viceroy in 1639 indicated that he too had 
gotten along well with the Jesuits. The disagreements which grew 
up in Sonora during the first half of the 1640’s were, therefore, 
distinctly novel. 

What brought about the change in Don Pedro de Perea’s atti- 
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tude toward the Jesuits, once he had moved up to take charge in 
Sonora, is not easly determined. Only two early authorities speak 
of the dispute,* and then merely to mention its results, not the 
deeper causes which provoked it. Perhaps it grew out of a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the treatment of the Indians.° The only anua 
available for the middle years of the 1640’s does not mention the 
matter.® 

Whatever the reason, toward the end of October 1641, Don 
Pedro de Perea set out for his new province in the company of 
Padre Geronimo de Figueroa, superior of the Tarahumara mis- 
sion across the Sierra Madre.* Sinaloa may have been the point 
of departure,® but it is more probable that Perea applied in person 
to Don Luis Valdes, governor of Nueva Viscaya, for the title of 
justicia mayor y capitan a guerra, which was to be his by the 
terms of the contract with the viceroy. This would have taken 
him to Parral. Here he could have met Figueroa, present in the 
provincial capital on business for his mission. Thence the jour- 
ney to Sonora via Parral and the Tarahumara. The reason for 
taking the new route up the Eastern Slope was to test the possi- 
bility of a more direct line of communication between the central 
plateau and the projected Sonora outpost, and in blazing a trail 
Perea had the right man along for a reconnaissance of the Tara- 
humara. Figueroa was well-known there and highly respected. 
Two years earlier he had moved up from the Tepehuanes to begin 
the conversion of the northern peoples and on a preliminary sur- 
vey of the field had been as far north as the future site of Chihua- 
hua.!? As he traveled with Perea, all along the way the Spaniards 


4Mange, Luz de tierra incégnita, pp. 340-342; Alegre, Historia, II, 235- 
236, 238-239, 242-244. 

5Thus Alegre, Historia, II, 239. 

6Annuae litterae pro Mexicanae Provinciae annis millesimo sexcentesimo 
quadragesimo tertio et quadragesimo quarto, ARSI, Mexicana 15, ff. 147- 
170. 


TAlegre, Historia, II, 239, 242. 

8Ibid., 236. 

®Bandelier-Hackett, II, 173, 174, 177, 179. 

10Alegre, Historia, II, 220; a fuller account of Figueroa and his work is 
Peter Masten Dunne, Early Jesuit Missions in Tarahumara (Berkeley, 
1948). 
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were well received. The Indians supplied provisions and seemed 
happy to trade. Possibly Don Pedro’s armed escort had some- 
thing to do with this show of cordiality..* In any event, the 
party came through rather dubious country without mishap. 

Upon arrival in Sonora Perea established headquarters at the 
Real de San Juan Bautista, about eight leagues northwest of the 
future site of the mission of Oposura. In memory of his native 
province in Spain he called the territory Nueva Andalucia, a name 
that did not last. Padre Figueroa’s role in the expedition is not 
clear. After a short stay in Sonora he returned to his own par- 
tido, Huextitlan, and was there by May of the following year, in 
time to receive Governor Valdes on a visit to the new missions 
which were then being founded in the neighborhood of Parral.?? 
At any rate, he was in Sonora long enough to pick up a rumor 
of Perea’s plan to supplant the Jesuits in the north with mission- 
aries of another order.1* He immediately passed on the informa- 
tion to Padre Pedro Pantoja, superior of the Sonora rectorado, 
who in turn quickly informed the new provincial, a Western 
Slope veteran, Padre Luis de Bonifaz; the latter communicated 
with Bishop Palafox, the interim viceroy. The right order of 
things was involved, and, accordingly, the bishop sent a reprimand 
to Perea and ordered him to desist. For the moment the matter 
was put to rest. 

Perea probably was quite content to let it be so. He was feud- 
ing with the capitan of Sinaloa over a matter of jurisdiction which 
involved himself and his new province. According to the terms 
of his contract with the viceroy, Perea was to have the support 
of a company of twenty-five soldiers in the Sonora garrison.'4 
But at the moment he found himself with only half that number, 
the others having been commandeered by the Sinaloa official. Al- 
though Perea protested that his command was on a par with that 
of Sinaloa, he did not get his soldiers. The event marked the be- 
ginning of a rivalry between the two Western Slope captains 


11Alegre, Historia, II, 236. 

12] bid. 

13] bid., 239. 

14Mange, Luz de tierra tncégnita, pp. 340-341. 
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which was to come to a head during the next decade. At the 
moment the disagreement between the two men grew out of di- 
verse modes of appointing such officers. The captain of Sinaloa 
was a direct appointee of the viceroy, while Perea’s commission 
came from the Governor of Nueva Viscaya, acting in his capacity 
as captain-general of the northern province. 

With his garrison reduced, Perea had to seek a sufficient num- 
ber of recruits to fill the stipulated quota. In his quest he turned 
to New Mexico, whence he returned with twelve men, “eight of 
them from the several Pérez Granillo families, father and uncles 
of my wife,” says Mange. He brought five Franciscans as well, 
either from New Mexico or from the Franciscan missions to the 
east of the Sierra Madre. Their presence in Sonora showed clearly 
that Perea had not abandoned his plan to supplant the Jesuits, 
despite the viceroy. 

Perea led his frailes to Banamichi, his new headquarters, and 
thence assigned them their field of labor. Fray Juan Suarez, 
superior of the band, was to go up the river to care for Arispe, 
Chinapa, Bacuachi, and the surrounding rancherias; Fray Juan de 
San José to Teuricachi and Cuquiarachi; a third was to be sent 
to Baceraca and Babispe; the fourth to the Guazabas country; 
while the fifth was to evangelize the region to the west, Cucurpe 
and Tuape, as yet untouched by the Jesuits.1> From this time, 
probably toward the end of 1642, only the most meager bits of 
information concern the work of the Franciscans in Sonora during 
their several years residence. 

Fray Juan Suarez, testifying to the services of Francisco Pérez 
Granillo, recorded that the Franciscans were in the province at 
least five years, baptized more than seven thousand natives, and 
on two occasions were in danger of death at the hands of rebellious 
Indians.1® Two subsequent documents, one of 1646 and the other 
of 1653, mention their having been in the valley of the San 
Miguel, west of the Valle de Sonora, where they began baptisms 
in the area north of Nacameri, and their settlement in the Monte- 


15] bid. 
16/bid., pp. 341-342. 
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zuma valley below Oposura, in a pueblo together with some 
Spaniards.!7 They also worked around Teuricachi, where a band 
of western Sumas on the warpath put their lives in danger. In 
1649 they left the Babispe-Baceraca area.!* In several places they 
planted the first seeds of the Christian harvest which the Jesuits 
would later cultivate and reap. 

On seeing that the captain meant to carry out the plan which 
they had thought forgotten, the Jesuits were both grieved and 
indignant. It was an age when thoughts ran most naturally along 
lines of monopoly, and the Black Robes felt that by the royal will 
and by merit of the past services the Western Slope was their 
preserve. They resented not so much the idea of coworkers of 
another order as the arbitrary action of Perea in introducing the 
frailes into territory embraced by their plans for the immediate 
future. As soon as Padre Pantoja learned of the arrival of the 
Franciscans, he wrote to the captain and also to the superior.'® 
Not satisfied with this, he took the earliest opportunity to go up 
to Banamichi in order to object to Perea and to explain to Fray 
Juan Suarez. With the latter, Pantoja had no difficulty. The visit 
with Perea, however, served only to provoke an exasperated dia- 
tribe against the Jesuits. Seeing that reason would not win the 
testy captain, Pantoja hurried south again to Babiacora and wrote 
an account of the matter to the provincial and the viceroy. These 
memorials he dispatched to the capital in the care of Padre 
Geronimo de la Canal, in order to ensure prompt delivery and to 
have someone on hand who was conversant with the state of 
affairs in Sonora. 

Perea, meanwhile, determined that the Franciscans should have 
a mission in his province, thought of confiding to them the con- 
version of the Himeris, a nation to the north and west of the 
Valle de Sonora, Indians known later as Pimas Altos.2° First, 


17Punctos de annua del afio de 1646: Mision de San Francisco Xavier, 
AG, Misiones 25, ff. 400-401. 

18Annua: Mision de San Francisco Xavier, AG, Misiones, 26, ff. 136-137. 

19From this point to the end of the episode reliance is on Alegre. 

20See Carl O. Sauer, The Distribution of Aboriginal Tribes and Lan- 
guages in Northwestern Mexicc (Berkeley, 1934), p. 52. 
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however, these Himeris had to be “reduced.” But they were so 
hostile to Christianity and opposed so stout a resistance to Perea 
that he found himself unable to penetrate their lands. Chagrin 
and the fatigues of the campaign proved too much for the captain. 
He returned to Banamichi a sick man. His condition became 
steadily worse and was soon so alarming that Padre Pantoja, who 
was assisting him, administered the last sacraments. The cap- 
tain, touched by the charity shown him by Pantoja after all that 
had happened, ordered his wife to thank the Jesuits publicly in 
his name, and when he recovered some time later, the padres had 
every reason to expect that the recent troubles were a thing of 
the past. In vain! As soon as he was well enough, Don Pedro 
called an assembly at Tuape in the San Miguel valley for the end 
of September 1645.21 The Himeri project was still in his mind. 
The trip across the sierra, however, was too taxing, and in a few 
days Don Pedro was dead. He had called for Padre Pantoja, but 
by the time the Black Robe arrived, the captain had lost the use 
of speech. His remains were taken back to the Valle de Sonora 
and interred in the church of Aconchi with as much pomp and 
ceremony as was possible on the frontier. 

The death of Perea obviated his recall, orders for which arrived 
with Padre Geronimo de la Canal a few months later. The de- 
cision had been rendered in favor of the Jesuit monopoly on the 
Western Slope, and the frailes were ordered to withdraw to their 
former posts. This they did gracefully, for they were initially un- 
aware of their anomalous position and had stayed in Sonora only 
to await orders as to their next move. It is probable that they 
lingered on a while in the Babispe-Baceraca area, and that Fray 
Juan Suarez worked for several years in some of the northern 
pueblos; he is reported to have died in Arispe in 1650 and to 
have been buried in the church there.*? 

During the years of trouble the Jesuits were active in the 


21Although Alegre does not give the year, 1645 is most likely, on the 
basis of a reference made by Padre Geronimo de la Canal at the beginning 
of his letter quoted below. 

22This information is gathered from a transcript of records of the church 
at Arispe. 
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pueblos of the lower Valle de Sonora. In the next valley to the 
east two Indian groups, the Oposuras and the Cumupas, much 
impressed by the example of their western neighbors, began to 
ask the padres to visit them. In 1644, the latter made their en- 
trada into the valley of the Rio Montezuma, where an enthusi- 
astic welcome awaited them. The road into the valley was cleared 
for a distance of some fifteen leagues and arches of tree branches 
were erected across it at regular intervals. In their pueblos the 
Indians set up five houses of cane mats, with provision for a 
chapel in which the priests could say Mass. The advance of the 
Black Robes, Marcos del Rio and Egidio de Montefrio, was some- 
thing of a triumphal procession. Every now and then along the 
way the men and women of a nearby rancheria would be gath- 
ered to greet them: ‘Welcome, padres. We have waited long for 
the pleasure of seeing you in our midst to teach us the doctrina 
of the Christians.’’?% 

Such dispositions augured well for the future, and the padres 
set to work with vigor. In three months the whole population 
was singing the doctrina and by the end of the year practically all 
had been baptized. Two large pueblos, each with about four hun- 
dred families, had been formed at Oposura and Cumupas. Only 
churches were lacking, and here it was easier to plan than to 
execute; suitable timber was to be found only in the sierra some 
seven or eight leagues away. Ordinarily the Indians avoided that 
jagged spur of the range, but wood for their churches changed 
the complexion of things. With two hundred great forty-foot 
logs they were able to construct one of the finest churches in the 
province. By 1645 the Montezuma Valley had come into the fold. 

Still farther to the east, on the main stream of the Rio Yaqui 
and in two valleys formed by its tributaries were four more Opata 
pueblos, a branch of the family called Guazabas.*4 Sometime 


23Annuae litterae . . . 1643 et 44, ARSI, Mexicana 15, f. 166; Ribas, 
Corénica, II, 488-489; Alegre, Historia, II, 242. 

24Carta al R. P. Pedro Pantoja, AG, Historia 25, f. 406; Letras annuas 
de la Provincia de la Compafiia de Jestis de México, anos de 1646 y 
1647, AG, Historia 26, f. 31; Annuae litterae Provinciae Mexicanae So- 
cietatis Jesu, ea quae decursu anni 1646 et 1647 gesta sunt, renunciantes, 
ARSI, Mezxicana 15, f. 225. 
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earlier in the decade the Spaniards had met these people on the 
occasion of a difficult military entrada under Don Pedro de Perea. 
The Guazabas had waited in a fortified pueblo and were able to 
hold out against attacks for some hours, even killing several 
Spaniards. Things might have gone worse for the soldiers, had 
not the captain hit upon a clever trick to break the native resist- 
ance. In the fertile valley stretched their milpas. Perea knew how 
all Opata tribes prized their crops; quickly he ordered his quar- 
termaster to turn loose in the fields the horses, as well as the 
cattle which he had brought along to feed the expedition. The 
sight of the enemy’s stock trampling their milpas and nibbling at 
the tender shoots was more effective than the Spaniards’ musket- 
ry. The Guazabas sued for peace. 

Early in the year 1645 Padre Cristobal Garcia made an entrada 
to these people and was allowed to baptize about four hundred 
children. In March of the following year Marcos del Rio and 
Egidio de Montefrio paid a visit to the country, this time prepar- 
ing for a permanent establishment. The two padres must have 
stayed some time, catechizing the adults, for when Marcos del 
Rio returned a few months later with Garcia, he began adult bap- 
tisms immediately, a step presupposing considerable previous 
training, since the missionaries were growing more strict in the 
matter of sufficient preparation of adults for the sacrament. After 
the first heavy work of baptisms Garcia withdrew and left Del 
Rio to carry on alone. The latter traveled from valley to valley 
and, although he found some recalcitrants, by the end of 1646 he 
was able to add another two thousand Christians to his flock. The 
converts gathered in several pueblos and built a house in each for 
their padre. 

While Del Rio was tasting the consolations of success on the 
Guazabas front, a fellow Jesuit, Geronimo de la Canal, had a 
different story to tell of his experiences on the upper reaches of 
the Rio Sonora: 


After I had returned from Mexico, in June of 1646, at the 
bidding of my superior, I pushed on beyond my partido to 
baptize the folk of Senoquipe, Arispe, and Cucubarinuche. I 
came to the first of these and gathered such folk as were 
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home at the moment. After having explained to them the 
reason for my visit, I began to speak to them of the necessity 
of baptism. In all this I wasted a good fortnight, for at the 
end there was not a single adult who wished to be bap- 
tized. Sometime before the governor of the pueblo had told 
me that they would rather die like dogs than be baptized. At 
that time I did not take his remarks seriously, putting it down 
to the rather childish mentality of the Indians and hoping 
that by dint of persistence I might succeed in eliminating 
their prejudices. I was mistaken and had to content myself 
with baptizing their children, From Senoquipe I went on to 
Arispe, nine leagues farther up the river. 

Here, too, I gathered the people together and sought to 
persuade them to assemble regularly to hear the word of God, 
even though I had fears of a repetition of what had happened 
in Senoquipe. So this time I first distributed a few gifts. 
Then I spoke of the necessity of baptism, adapting my reason- 
ing, as best I could, to their mentality. I told them of the 
great reward which can be won by those who are baptized 
and I put special emphasis on the punishments and tortures 
in store for the incredulous who refuse to receive the sacra- 
ment. I then asked the governor of the pueblo if, after what 
he had heard, he was anxious to be baptized, figuring that if 
I were to succeed with him the rest would follow suit. He 
replied in a haughty tone that he would have none of it, and 
with that he strode off. The rest echoed his answer—they 
all knew that I had failed to convince the people of Seno- 
quipe. A day or so later I called the governor and told him 
the pain he had caused me by his answer and the even 
greater sorrow which I felt because of the fact that he was 
blocking the success of my work with his people. Again I 
exhorted him to become a Christian, summoning every reason 
which might break down his resistance. I had wasted an- 
other fortnight in Arispe. 

I was actually debating whether I should turn back to 
my own partido or go on to the third pueblo, when I decided 
to make one last attempt to win the stubborn governor. 
To my last appeal he answered: “Padre, tomorrow < brighter 
day will dawn for me and I will put on Christ and will have 
a new body and a new soul,” which was his Indian way of 
saying that he would be baptized on the morrow. That he 
was, since he was well acquainted with the doctrina even 
before I set foot in his pueblo. I asked him the reason for 
his sudden change of heart and he replied that what I had 
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said about hell had frightened him. All of which simply 
proves that by suffering, patience, and perseverance one can 
accomplish marvelous things with these Indians. Many others 
of the pueblo followed the example of their governor and 
were baptized. Each time I returned to the pueblo after that 
more and more wished to receive the saving sacrament, until 
now [1653] the place numbers some two hundred Christian 
families, all very devoted to the Church. But surpassing 
them all is the governor... . 

After that I went on to Cucubarinuche, a village, so I was 
informed by those who accompanied me, in which there were 
many hechizeros who exercised great authority over the in- 
habitants. Even before I got to the village, the Indians of my 
escort had been threatened by these hechizeros. The woman 
in whose hut my Indians put the baggage was so enraged 
that the missionary was in her pueblo that she tore down the 
structure and scattered my few belongings over the ground. 
I came up and called together the few people who were in the 
village—the rest had run off so as not to see me. I found 
these folk even more fierce than I had been given to under- 
stand, though I pretended not to notice this. I took out a 
few little things and distributed them to those present, sug- 
gesting that they gather the children on the morrow so that 
I might baptize them. 

All night the women did not stop packing, preparing to 
leave, while the men, armed to the teeth, kept prowling about 
the house in which I was staying, perhaps thinking thus to 
frighten me. The next day came. I did all in my power to 
baptize some of the children but succeeded in only five or 
six cases. This same day two Indians, very heavily armed, 
called on me. I greeted them and inquired why they had 
come thus loaded with weapons, since it was not the cus- 
tom for the Indians to welcome their padre in this manner. 
They gave me some flimsy excuse for this. I told them that 
I did not fear their weapons, proof of that being that I was 
completely unarmed. I assured them that I had come only to 
bring them the light of the Gospel and to help them to be- 
come acquainted with the true God. They answered that they 
had no desire to receive such a god, that he was a god of lies, 
that the padres deceived the poor Indians with falsehoods, 
and that the Christians were just so many pigs, and, finally, 
that their own god was the one who had created the earth, 
the river, and the valleys. They added many other things 
and with such sharpness, volubility, and ease, both in ob- 
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jecting and replying, that there was little doubt in my mind 
but that the devil himself was inspiring them. . . . One of the 
men became so enraged that for a moment I was convinced 
that he was about to kill me. . . . My conviction grew as I 
saw the people of the village lurking in the thickets with 
their bows and arrows ready. It is certain that had this man 
given the signal, they would have come running to dispatch 
me... . The Indians who had come up with me, though of 
the same stock, were greatly frightened. I did all I could to 
win these people, but seeing their poor dispositions of the 
moment, I decided to leave and to return at a more favorable 
time.?* 

Sometime in the first half of the decade of the 1640's still an- 
other rectorado was formed on the Western Slope comprising 
the growing missions beyond the Rio Yaqui. For administrative 
convenience the middle Yaqui partidos were united under their 
own superior and became the Rectorado de San Francisco de 
Borja, named after the recently canonized Francis Borgia, who, as 
father general in 1572, had sent Padre Pedro Sanchez and his 
companions to New Spain and had thus initiated the work of the 
Jesuits in the viceroyalty. The new rectorado was definitely Pima 
in complexion, although the Sisibotaris were included. This quasi- 
linguistic division was more an accident than a matter of policy; 
geography, especially in Sonora, played a much greater part in 
the formation of rectorados than did considerations of linguistic 
unity. 

Although the exact date of the foundation is unknown, there 
were five priests in the new rectorado by 1644.*° A letter of 1645 
from the vicar general of the Society, Father Carlos de Sangro, 
who had charge until the eighth general congregation could as- 
semble to elect a successor to the late Mutius Vitelleschi, ap- 
proved the division and sanctioned a proposed appointment of 
four local superiors and of two visitadores de las misiones for 
Sinaloa and Sonora.?7_ Moreover, Padre Pedro Pantoja received 


25Carta del P. Gerénimo de la Canal al R. P. Provincial, 31 de enero 
de 1653, AG, Misiones, 26, ff. 129-131. 

26ARSI, Mexicana 15, f. 147. 

*7Carlos de Sangro al R. P. Provincial Juan de Bueras, 30 de septiembre 
de 1645 AMSI. 
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his commission as visitador of the missions beyond the Yaqui in 
1644, and in an official letter three years later described the recent 
expansion in the north.28 As visitador, Pantoja had just com- 
pleted his round of the northern division of his jurisdiction but 
was unable to visit the southern half of his area, the Rectorado de 
San Francisco de Borja. At the time of writing he was expect- 
ing an account of these missions from their superior, Lorenzo de 
Cardenas. 

The Rectorado de San Francisco Xavier included in 1646 seven 
partidos, staffed by as many padres. In Ures, a sizable Pima 
pueblo of over three hundred families, Francisco Paris was in 
charge. During 1646 and several preceding years the crops in 
the region had been poor. Nevertheless, Paris, besides helping 
the Indians through the period of distress by bringing in pro- 
visions from the outside, had been able to complete his church, 
care for some 350 muchachos y muchachas de doctrina, and reach 
out to new fields. About six leagues to the west he had founded 
the pueblo of Nacameri, on the next river, the San Miguel, and 
over the period 1645-46 was able to instruct and baptize four 
hundred adults. The field there had been prepared by the Fran- 
ciscans, evidently while waiting for Perea’s projected mission 
to the Himeris to mature. The western neighbors of the Nacam- 
eris were the wild and troublesome Seris of the Sonora Desert. 


Farther up the Sonora lay Babiacora, one of the original mis- 
sions in the Valle de Sonora. Pantoja himself had been in charge 
there since his arrival in the province seven years previously. All 
the Indians of the neighborhood had been “reduced” and bap- 
tized, and the pueblo counted 209 families. Indicative of the thriv- 
ing state of Christianity was the fact that the records for 1646 
listed only one adult baptism, while forty children were baptized 
and twenty-one marriages solemnized. Pantoja had the church 
almost completed; a permanent roof alone remained to be added. 
Also under the care of the padre visitador was the next pueblo 
upstream, Aconchi, with some two hundred families. So few and 
poor were the fields there that the Indians had dispersed some time 


28AG, Misiones 25, ff. 400-401. 
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earlier and gone over toward the sierra to plant their milpas. A 
few had since returned, and Pantoja hoped the others would 
follow. 

Still farther up the river was the partido of Geronimo de la 
Canal with Guépaca its cabecera, or head station. This village was 
the best, although not the most populous, of the several old 
| pueblos, and here Padre Canal was gradually succeeding in bring- 
ing back some of the Indians who had fled to the sierra when the 
| “lands of this valley were stolen.” Two leagues above Guépaca, 
also under the care of Canal, was Banamichi, “destroyed” while 
the captain was living there. Since the latter’s death, the Indians 
were coming back. Padre Gerdénimo hoped to increase his 180 
families by the reduction of certain pagan Indians of the environs. 
The natives’ dislike of the Spaniards evidently did not extend to 
the Black Robes, for they had helped Canal build a comfortable 
house and in every way were kind and obedient. As yet he could 
not boast of a church in the pueblo, although the little chapel 
which he had constructed was quite respectable. 

Beyond Banamichi lay Senoquipe and Arispe. Pantoja, noting 
that there was an abundance of good land around Arispe, esti- 
mated that the area was capable of supporting a much larger 
population than its hundred-odd families at the moment. North 
and east of Arispe were many rancherias and the pueblo of 
Teuricachi, where the Franciscans had recently labored. All these 
Indian groups could be formed into a partido, if only there were 
more missionaries: “We would need four padres, that is two more 
than we are at present. We might settle for one more, with the 
present two [Canal and himself] taking on a bit more work. One 
man could take charge of the first three pueblos [ Babiacora, Acon- 
chi, Guépaca], another the next three [Banamichi, Senoquipe, 
Arispe], while the third could have the rancherias of Chinapa, 
Cucubarinuche, Babuachi, and the pueblo of Teuricachi, and 
though he would be rather off by himself, still he would not be 
too far from the padre in Arispe and the one in Cumupas.” 

In the next valley to the east, Montezuma, “a day’s journey 
over a poor road, mountainous and rocky,” was the partido of 
Cumupas, which, besides the pueblo of that name, also included 
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Oposura, Iscotzatzi, and an unnamed visita. Padre Egidio de 
Montefrio was in charge. The Franciscans had been in the valley, 
and some civilian Spaniards were there at the time of Pantoja’s 
visit, making good their claims to land granted them “by Captain 
Don Juan de Peralta, with little attention paid to the natural 
rights of the Indians.” In this partido Montefrio, though he had 
not carried out some of the recommendations made by a previous 
padre visitador, was hard at work. His records showed seven 
hundred baptisms for the year 1646 and two hundred and fifty 
marriages. The population of the district, counting only those 
living in the pueblos, came to six hundred families. The mining 
camp of Nacatobar was located in this district. 

A day’s journey down the river Pantoja came to the two Ba- 
tuco pueblos, Santa Maria and San Xavier, under the care of 
Padre Juan de Mendoza. On the way, some five leagues from 
San Xavier, the padre visitador encountered a number of pagan 
Indians. He gave Mendoza instructions to “reduce” these, either 
by bringing them to one of the existing settlements or by gather- 
ing them together in some spot which could be conveniently visit- 
ed from the Batuco partido. There were over four hundred fami- 
lies in the two pueblos, a tribute to the work of the Jesuits 
among them in little more than a dozen years. To complete the 
circle were Matape, Aivino, and Los Alamos, the well-established 
pueblos of the Aivino mission. Padre Pedro Bueno with much 
patience and no little labor was gradually increasing his flock of 
six hundred vecinos by additions of cimarrones whom he was 
coaxing away from their wild life in the sierras. During 1646 he 
had succeeded with thirty of these Indians, but there were still 
many more. The church in Matape had been completed and in 
the other two pueblos construction was well advanced. 

Outside the circle, on the periphery, was the newest partido, 
that of the Guazabas. It would not be long before a single mis- 
sionary no longer sufficed for this eastern section of Sonora. A new 
period of expansion of the frontier, in the opinion of the padre 
visitador, was definitely at hand. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


To Pima ALTO AND SUMA BORDERS 


At the end of the first decade of missionary enterprise in the 
heart of the Sonora country, there were among its various peoples 
upwards of 20,000 Christians. Beyond were other Indians, some 
admirably disposed and others still unsettled in their attitude 
toward the ‘“‘new regime.”’ The Jesuits embraced them all in their 
apostolic plans and dreamed of the day when the whole of the 
northern half of Sonora would be as completely conquered as was 
the southern portion of the province. Missiot.aries were still rela- 
tively few in number, but mas alla was always the theme on the 
| frontier. 
| Since the days of Don Pedro de Perea and the short Francis- 
| can period in Sonora the conquest of the Himeris, Pimas Altos 
to the northwest of the Valle de Sonora, had been a spur to mis- 
sionary zeal. Jesuits did have some association with these people ; 
Himeri mothers sometimes trudged across the mountains with 
their babies so that the padres in the Sonora pueblos might bap- 
tize them. In one of the semi-annual meetings of the frontier 
padres, in either 1647 or 1648, Padre Pantoja raised the question 
of the practicality of accepting this new challenge, which, although 
promising, might still be dangerous.! Sonora still remembered the 
determination with which Himeris had once opposed Perea. On 
the other hand there were more recent evidences of interest. 
The response to Pantoja’s question was unanimous in the 
affirmative. Who could be spared for the new project? All the 
padres expressed not only willingness but desire to take the risk. 
Pantoja weighed the pros and cons and finally decided that 
Francisco Paris and Pedro Bueno could best be released. Their 
partidos, Ures and Matape, were among the oldest and best estab- 
lished of the district, and it would be easier for a new man to fit 
in there than in the newer northern partidos, whose loyalty was 
still dubious. 

Bueno and Paris were busy making preparations for their en- 








1Alegre, Historia, II, 265. 
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trada when Pantoja received a letter from the captain. The latter 
was in the highlands around Babispe and had run into difficulty: 
it was necessary to deal out summary justice to a troublesome 
Indian. True, the culprit was not a Himeri, but news of execu- 
tions traveled rapidly on the frontier and there were always per- 
sons, even in the most favorably disposed pagan tribes, who used 
such incidents to stir up hatred for the Spaniards, soldiers or mis- 
sionaries. Regretfully, Padre Pantoja had to admit that the mo- 
ment for the entrada was not propitious, especially since the atti- 
tude of the Pimas Altos toward the Spaniards was still doubtful. 
Padres were already too few to run the risk. The Himeris 
project, therefore, was shelved for the moment. Meanwhile, there 
were other fields. But, while the padres were moving into these, 
an event occurred in Sonora which was, to say the least, un- 
pleasant. 

Generally when Spanish blood was shed on the frontier the 
Indians were responsible. But in this instance Simon Laso de la 
Vega, justicia mayor y capitan a guerra, fell victim to Spanish 
treachery.2, As soon as Sonora was cut off from Sinaloa, quar- 
rels regarding the jurisdiction of the two captains began. Polliti- 
cally, Sinaloa was one of the provinces of the “kingdom of Nueva 
Viscaya” and, as such, was presumably dependent in all respects 
upon the governor and captain-general of that vast province to 
the north. However, since the foundation of the presidio of Sina- 
loa, in the last years of the 16th century, the viceroys had as- 
sumed the right of appointing its captain. Well into the next 
century there was little or no friction between the Villa de San 
Felipe and Parral; and the governors of Nueva Viscaya had ac- 
quiesced in or, at least, had not objected seriously to this usurpa- 
tion. When Sonora was erected into a separate political unit, the 
authority of its justicia mayor was to come directly from the gov- 
ernor of Nueva Viscaya, as provided in the contract of Don Pedro 
de Perea with the viceroy, the Marquis de Cadereyta. Thus each 
captain in the northwest derived his power from a different source. 


2Bandelier-Hackett, Documents, II, 171-179. Knowledge of the incident 
comes from three letters of the king, two to the governor, and one to the 
viceroy. 
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After the death of Perea the governors of Nueva Viscaya con- 
tinued, under the terms of the contract, to appoint the Sonora 
commandants. Meanwhile, the Sinaloa captains endeavored to ex- 
tend their authority over the sister province and in general to di- 
vorce themselves as much as possible from dependence on Parral. 
In such a situation sooner or later there would be trouble. 

Sometime prior to January 1650, Don Diego Guajardo Fajardo, 
successor to Don Luis Valdes as governor of Nueva Viscaya, filled 
the Sonora vacancy by appointing Simon Laso de la Vega justicia 
mayor. At a time when the middle frontier across the Sierra 
Madre was seriously threatened by revolting Tarahumares and 
allied tribes, Guajardo, with his hands full on the central plateau, 
quite naturally looked to his Sonora captain for much needed 
assistance in the campaign of pacification. Captain Laso loyally 
sought to obey the orders of his superior but in assembling an 
expedition was seriously handicapped by a renewed upsurge of 
the Sinaloa-Sonora rivalry. Eventually he succeeded, but just as 
his band prepared to move across the Sierra, he was felled by an 
arquebus shot, in suspicious circumstances. The governor was in- 
formed of the incident by a letter from Admiral Don Pedro Porter 
Casanate, then in command of Sinaloa while engaged in exploring 
the Gulf and the peninsula of California. 

On hearing the report of Laso’s assassination, Guajardo im- 
mediately named General Juan Bautista de Morales to the Sonora 
post, commanding him to reassemble the expedition and to inves- 
tigate the murder of his predecessor. Since the Tarahumares held 
the northern passes to the Western Slope, it was necessary for 
Morales to proceed to his command by detouring through Sinaloa, 
and it is doubtful that he ever reached Sonora. A letter from the 
king to the viceroy noted that “when Morales arrived in Sinaloa, 
the Admiral Don Pedro Porter Casanate, captain of the presidio 
of that province tried to prevent his advance into Sonora, . . 
As a result the assistance ordered was not received nor was it 
| possible to investigate or punish the crime of the death of Simon 

Laso, because the captain of Sinaloa availed himself of the occa- 
sion of the uprising of the Tarahumares, who occupy the pass, to 
take such action, desiring to foment rivalries or to originate them 
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between the governments of New Spain and Nueva Viscaya.” 
The king asked his viceroy to cooperate with the governor in 
bringing peace to the disturbed Tarahumara but, through over- 
sight or maybe through deliberate omission, gave no decision on 
the problem of conflicting jurisdictions. Neither did he order any 
further investigation into the death of Simon Laso. Indian 
troubles were threatening the smooth functioning of the mines 
and in addition the governor of Nueva Viscaya felt it unsafe to 
send some 20,000 marks of silver to the capital, these facts seem 
to have been of much greater importance to His Majesty. 

While turmoil reigned east of the Sierra Madre and internal 
strife disturbed the west, the Sonora padres were so busy with 
conversions that they do not seem to have taken time to write 
about their activities. Alegre remarks: “We have said nothing 
about the Mision de San Francisco Xavier during these years 
because of lack of data in the annual letters, which give no in- 
formation on any particular mission in that district.” In the early 
part of 1651 Padre Francisco de Ybarra, rector of the Casa de 
Probacion de Santa Ana de México, was in the north fulfilling a 
commission of visitador general in the name of the provincial, 
Andrés de Rada. No more is known of this visitation than the 
fact that it took place. Not until 1653 is there definite information 
about the state of affairs in Sonora.® 

In the seven years since Pantoja’s thorough report for 1646 
the Sonora frontier had advanced and broadened. By 1653 it was 
touching new tribes which the missionaries were anxious to con- 
vert, especially because they were elements of potential danger to 
the work already done. Expansion to the west, into the valley of 
the Rio San Miguel, had brought the line as far as Cucurpe and 
put the padres close to the western branch of the Himeris. Con- 
tinued progress up the Valle de Sonora, to the north of Arispe 
and Chinapa, paved the way for contacts with the eastern branch 


3Alegre, Historia, II, 402. 

4Transcript of the records of the church at Arispe. 

5Anua de 1653, Mision de San Francisco Xavier, AG, Misiones 26, 
ff. 134-138, attempts to fill the gap and is the basis for the information in 
these pages. 
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of these Himeris. In the recently reestablished partido of Teuri- 
cachi the western Sumas were nextdoor neighbors, while at 
Bapispe and Baceraca the frontier now faced the lands of their 
eastern cousins, the Sumas Orientales. 

Progress throughout the Opateria had been steady. By 1653 
the eight Jesuits of the Rectorado de San Francisco Xavier, had 
under their care some 25,000 Christians, distributed in twenty- 
three pueblos, in addition to several outlying rancherias and one 
real de minas de Espafioles. The padre who wrote the anua for 
that year, most probably Manuel de Benavides,® remarked that 
there was enough work to keep busy fourteen padres. Moreover, 
the twenty-three pueblos no longer included the three Aivino and 
the two Batuco missions; sometime between 1646 and 1653 these 
two partidos had been transferred to the Rectorado de San Fran- 
cisco de Borja, on the recommendation of Padre Visitador Fran- 
cisco de Ybarra. Therefore, the twenty-three represented an in- 
crease of a full dozen pueblos over the count of 1646 for the same 
area. The padres’ hopes for the rapid conversion of the Opateria 
were being realized. 

Although the advance to the Himeris in full force had been 
postponed for a more favorable moment, the padres did not allow 
this people to drop out of sight. The occupation of the San 
Miguel Valley—Nacameri, Nacosura, Tuape, Cucurpe, Saracachi 
—put them in a position to maintain contacts with the north- 
west, and in 1650 two of the padres made an entrada to the near- 
est Himeri rancherias. Finding that previous good dispositions 
persisted, they baptized 160 persons, mostly children. These new 
converts they succeeded in moving to a location some little dis- 
tance from their last Christian pueblo so that the padre of the 
outpost partido was able to visit them from time to time, in order 
to instruct them further and principally to keep lines open with 
the Himeris beyond. Benavides, indeed, asked that a full-time 
missionary be sent who could carry through the conquest of that 
“populous and warlike nation, which on account of its proximity 
to the Mision de San Francisco Xavier can mean so much for 


6Transcript of the records of the church at Arispe. 
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good or for ill to the older settlements of Sonora.’’? Padre Eusebio 
Kino was to be the belated answer to this request. 

North of Arispe and Chinapa the frontier touched the Himeris 
at another point. Here, too, the process of penetration was under 
way, indirect, as in the previous instance, but steady and per- 
sistent. Padre Felipe Esgrecho was able to make contacts out 
of which had grown a number of conversions and the beginnings 
of a Christian pueblo at Bacobichi. In 1653, for example, he bap- 
tized eighty adults, and twelve others were well advanced in 
their instructions. When Benavides was in Arispe that year, a 
number of Himeris, led by their caciques, called on him and earn- 
estly petitioned for a resident missionary. Promises were all that 
he could give at the time, especially since one of the veterans in 
the north, Padre Pedro Pantoja, had been recently recalled: 

Since September of 1653 the five pueblos have been in the 

care of a single missionary. Many were the demonstrations 

of grief, tender and loving the tears which the pueblos of 

Babiacora and Aconchi shed at the recall of the padre whom 

they looked upon as their father in Christ. He had baptized 

most of them and for many years, from the beginning in fact, 
had educated them in the knowledge and practice of the faith. 

As evidence that they had profited well by his teaching, it 

might be noted that their grief was prompted not only by the 

love which they bore him, but also by the thought of the loss 
to their souls in no longer being able to enjoy this regularity 
of instruction or to have the security of knowing that they 
could receive the sacraments in time of need. The Indians 
realize that, since his successor has to look after five pueblos, 
each one of these is necessarily going to have that much less 
of the padre’s time and care.® 

The superiors on the frontier never lost an opportunity to show 

superiors in the capital how badly men were needed in the north. 

A sure sign that the Valle de Sonora had become thoroughly 
Christian was the fact that in 1653 only eight adults were bap- 
tized in its five pueblos, while in the same year there were 190 
marriages and 358 children christened. And the Christianity was 
genuine. Once when one of the pueblos was out on a hunt, an 


7See note 5, above. 
8] bid. 
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Indian was accidentally struck by a poisoned arrow which lodged 
in the knee-joint and defied all attempts to remove it. The poison 
was fresh and began to take effect almost immediately, leaving little 
hope for the man’s life. Some time previously the padre of the 
pueblo had recommended a special intention to a new heavenly in- 
tercessor and had received a prompt answer to his prayer. The 
new ‘‘saint’’ was none other than the late Western Slope veteran, 
Padre Pedro de Velasco, and to him the wounded man addressed 
his prayer—successfully. The Western Slope may not have its 
canonized saints, but this and other similar instances indicate that 
it had its share of devoted and saintly men whose lives won high 
favor with God. 

Want of padres was most keenly felt in the northeast part of 
Sonora. The new partido of Teuricachi, northernmost on the 
northwest frontier in the middle 17th century, for two years lacked 
a resident missionary. The Franciscans, after having had time 
only to baptize, had withdrawn a few years before, in obedience 
to the royal order confirming the Jesuit “monopoly” of Sonora, 
and their converts were already reverting to pagan ways. Some 
took as many wives as they could support; others dressed as 
women and sank to unnatural vices. Probably not until the end 
of 1652 could a padre be spared for this partido. Within three 
months, however, from the arrival of a new missionary, improve- 
ment was marked. The padre was able to baptize about fifty 
children and a like number of adults, to rectify a number of 
irregular marriages between Christians and non-Christians, and 
to persuade others to content themselves with a single wife. An 
Indian chief who, according to traditional custom, had taken to 
himself his wife’s sister set an example in the matter and dis- 
missed her, and the padre even succeeded in reforming five of 
those men “who belied their sex in dress, in the kind of work 
they performed, and in the unholy use to which they lent their 
bodies.” 

This partido of Teuricachi, with its daughter pueblos of Cuqui- 
arachi, Cuchuta, Terrara, and Batziner, besides being a challenge 
to the zeal of the missionary, also had an importance of its own 
in the frontier scheme of things. It was a point of contact and 
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of defense against the western Sumas, a people who, until they 
lost their identity in the Apache horde, were to be a distinct worry 
to the frontier. When, some years previously, they had attacked 
the Franciscans, only the bravery and good marksmanship of a 
Spaniard who accompanied the sons of Saint Francis had driven 
them off. Some time afterwards the Sonora captain with a siza- 
ble number of Spaniards went up to avenge Suma effrontery, but 
no lasting results seem to have come of his campaign. The Suma 
danger continued. 

In 1651, Marcos del Rio, in charge of the Guazabas and, con- 
sequently, in a potentially dangerous position should Suma raids 
become more daring, sent word to the tribe, offering to become 
their advocate with the captain in exchange for promises of peace. 
In reply about a hundred Sumas came down to the suggested ren- 
dezvous at Opotu, accompanied by their wives and children, a 
gesture which in Indian practice was the equivalent to the white 
man’s flag of truce. On the frontier peace treaties were simple. 
Hurdaide long ago had hit upon a scheme which expedited mat- 
ters considerably and had more weight than a dozen properly 
composed protocols: he presented the Indians with a roll of paper, 
impressively stamped with the seal of His Most Catholic Majesty. 
The Indians respected this token of peace, and while El Capitan 
lived, no one of them bearing such a document could have asked for 
a more sure safe-conduct through the lands of his enemies. Padre 
Del Rio had obtained such a “document” from the captain and 
now presented it to the Sumas with great ceremony. They re- 
ceived it respectfully, thanked Padre Del Rio, celebrated the par- 
don thus granted with dances and general jubilation, and, before 
leaving Opotu, asked the priest to baptize the children who had ac- 
companied them. To encourage their good dispositions the padre 
did baptize the youngest of the children and sent the group off with 
fair hopes that a missionary would soon visit their people. Shortly 
thereafter a resident padre arrived at the Teuricachi partido, and in 
1653, when the padre visitador was in the region, the Suma gov- 
ernor and thirty of the principal men of the nation hurried down 
to intercede with him for a missionary of their own. Unfortunate- 
ly for Sonora of the future, lack of manpower again prevented the 
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Jesuits from capitalizing on these favorable dispositions, and the 
Sumas were gradually drawn into the Apache-Jocome alliance 
which in a later period brought so much grief to the frontier. 

To the east, in Babispe, Baceraca, and Guachinera, the Jesuits 
shorthanded though they were, had done their best to hold the 
early gains made during the Franciscan period. Here, again, 
Marcos del Rio was the man to whom fell the task of visting the 
pueblos, which counted some 420 vecinos, in all about 1,500 souls. 
Singlehanded he held the whole northeast sector of the province, 
until, in 1653, a full-time padre was sent to this partido, which 
like Teuricachi was important on account of its proximity to 
Suma groups. Hope for the conversion of the Sumas was still 
high. Already some sixty Christian Suma families were gathered 
together in a rancheria about six leagues to the east of Babispe, 
evidently not far from Carretas Pass. If catechumens and well- 
disposed heathen Sumas in the immediate vicinity were counted, 
the number rose from 244 to more than 400 souls. 

Although this rancheria was militantly Christian, it contained a 
young hechizero who felt most keenly the threat which the growth 
of Christianity leveled at his future influence and prestige in the 
tribe. Apathy toward Christianity on the part of an ambitious 
young shaman is easily understood. That hatred of the religion 
of the white man should burn most fiercely in the heart of a young 
hechizero is no less surprising. The young man went about prac- 
ticing his rite, terrifying all by the prodigies which he wrought, 
and in every way endeavoring to recall his fellows to their for- 
mer superstitions. When an epidemic broke out in the rancheria 
he became more bold in denouncing the padre and in proclaim- 
ing that the real cause of the scourge was the fact that so many 
had allowed themselves to be baptized. The Christians, however, 
had a far different interpretation of the misfortune; they placed 
responsibility on the hechizero, and promptly beheaded him. 

Expansion was definitely the keynote of the Guazabas story in 
the years 1646-53. To the four original settlements which the 
missionaries had found when they made their first entrada they 
added two new ones. The partido in 1653 comprised Guazabas, 
Opotu, Bacadéguachi, Nacori, San Miguel, and Tetasura. The 
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last two were shortlived, for they have left no trace in future 
mission surveys nor on the modern map. One wonders how Padre 
Marcos del Rio, with all his other duties, found time to care for 
this partido; his records for the years 1651-53 show 1,333 infant 
baptisms, 330 adult baptisms, and 563 marriages. This last figure 
again indicates marked progress in breaking up polygamous 
unions, a campaign which the padre waged relentlessly. On one 
occasion he persuaded a young woman who for some time had 
been party to an adulterous union with a Christian to break off 
the relationship. A short time later she asked to be baptized, 
hoping thus to strengthen her resolution completely to amend her 
life. But her former lover was persistent and importunate; when 
pleading failed, he threatened violence, only to be repulsed. Final- 
ly, in a frenzy of frustration the unhappy man cruelly slew his 
erstwhile paramour. Despite his sorrow, the padre must have 
thanked God for such an example of Christian heroism. 

In the Guazabas region also there were traces of transvestism. 
Seven such men were brought to recognize the heinousness of 
their habits and had changed both their clothes and their lives as 
befitted their sex. Here, too, progress was reported in bringing 
scattered bands to the settled forms of pueblo life. One mountain 
group, numbering thirty families, had conceived a desire for bap- 
tism and, hoping to bring the padre to their lands, had of their 
own accord built him a dwelling in their lofty retreat. Padre del 
Rio, while amused by their stratagem, still could not add another 
visita to his already extensive district. He did, however, visit the 
group and persuade them to move down to one of the established 
pueblos in the valley. 

In the partido on the upper Montezuma a new pueblo, Tepachi, 
had been added below Oposura and toward the sierra east of the 
river. The padre in charge there, probably Juan de Uter,® also 


8Some information on Sonora personnel in 1653 is to be found in the 
letter of Geronimo de la Canal, the major portion of which was quoted in 
the last chapter. See AG, Misiones, 26, f. 131: “. . . to the west I have 
as a neighbor Padre Francisco Malvenda; to the east, fifteen leagues dis- 
tant, Padre Juan de Uter; to the north, six leagues, Padre Felipe Esgrecho; 
and two leagues to the south, Padre Pedro Pantoja.” Canal at the time of 
writing was at Guépaca. 
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had under his care a real de minas de Espajoles, five leagues 
distant from “the last pueblo of this partido,” and therefore either 
Nuestra Sefiora del Rosario de Nacozari, north of Cumupas, or 
Nacatobar, south of Oposura. In the early days of the frontier 
the Jesuits usually served the various mining camps until such 
time as the bishops could supply a regular parish priest. 

The Rectorado de San Francisco de Borja meanwhile was 
experiencing similar growth. In 1653 it had seven padres caring 
for sixteen pueblos, with more than 12,000 Christians under its 
jurisdiction. In several places, notably in the valley of Matape, 
there were a few Spanish settlers.1° The civilian wave was be- 
ginning to move in after the mission and the presidio had paved 
the way. Such was the common sequence on the Spanish fron- 
tiers. In all these older settlements the principal care was the 
task of perfecting the Christians. New pueblo names, nevertheless, 
indicate some expansion. The partido of the Nébomes Bajos 
added the Rancheria de San Joseph. Tonichi appears on the Rio 
Yaqui above Onabas in the partido of the Nébomes Altos, and in 
Sisibotari-land a new settlement, Bacanora. Little by little the 
padres were gathering the cimarrones from the neighboring 
sierras. These probably accounted for the fifty-three adults bap- 
tized during the year 1653. Working out of Mobas, the padre in 
charge was preparing the ground for the later mission among the 
Yécoras, a friendly Pima group to the east, living on several of 
the northern tributaries of the Rio Mayo. Five years later San 
Francisco de Borja still had seven padres, but the Nébome Bajo 
partido had been divided, with Comuripa becoming a head-station 
or cabecera, and thus making seven partidos in all.!} 


10Anua de 1653, Mision de San Francisco de Borja, AG, Misiones 26, 
f. 139. 

11Puntos de annua afio de 1658: Mision de Nebomes de N. P. S. Fran- 
cisco de Borja, in Doc.Hist.Mex., 38 ser., pp. 767-772. 














CHAPTER IX 


A Papre Tacks BAck 


The disagreement of the 1640’s which placed the Jesuits in 
opposition to civil authority in the person of Don Pedro de Perea 
was only the beginning of a series of misunderstandings which 
were to dog the Black Robes to the very end of their service on 
the Western Slope and the other frontiers of New Spain. In 
addition, disputes arose also with ecclesiastical authorities. 

Conflict between the missionaries and the lay element of the 
frontier population, whether official or purely civilian, was almost 
inevitable. Since divergent ideals motivated both parties, friction 
is not surprising. In fact, the absence of conflict seems to indi- 
cate that during a particular period the Christian standards of 
the frontiersmen were truly remarkable or, secondly, that some 
vitally important source materials either have been lost or have 
escaped the notice of the historian. The quarter-century of West- 
ern Slope history during which the great captain, Don Diego 
Martinez de Hurdaide, was the dominating civilian figure seems 
to fit into the first category. Fellow Spaniards may not always 
have shared his degree of Christian virtue, but he so dominated 
the scene that opposition was futile. 

On every frontier, unless it was simply a military one held for 
strategic reasons, lay natural wealth to be exploited—the subsoil, 
forests, seas, meadows, even animals and plants. The exploiters, 
however, were always few in number compared with the opportuni- 
ties which virgin nature offered. They were, besides, disinclined 
to strenuous physical effort, usually greedy, and always impatient. 
The Spaniards, therefore, looked to the Indians, who, although no 
more prone by previous habit to hard work than their new over- 
lords, were now a subject race. Royal decrees made little differ- 
ence. The Indians were there to make the Spaniards rich and 
this was, if not the principal, at least one of the most important 
reasons for their existence.! 


1See Lesley Byrd Simpson, The Encomienda in New Spain (Berkeley, 
1929), and others of his later studies; also Silvio Zavala, New Viewpoints 
on the Spanish Colonization of America (Philadelphia, 1943). 
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In such designs the conquistadores and their successors ran into 
strong, unrelenting opposition from the Church. The frailes and 
padres professed, in practice as well as in theory, to see in the 
Indian something other than a more or less intelligent work- 
horse. He had a soul to save, was a child of God and a poten- 
tial citizen of heaven, and, in order to realize his destiny, had to 
be Christianized. Anything which stood in the way was repre- 
hensible. The Indian’s manners might be brutish, his standard 
of culture low, his concepts warped, but his potentialities as a 
subject of Both Majesties were tremendous. The missionaries set 
themselves to turn these potentialities into actualities. They were 
not opposed to the idea that the Indian should work, for they 
were firm believers in the principle that idleness is the root of 
many evils. They were not wholly opposed to the Indian work- 
ing for the Spaniard. But they wanted him to be treated as a 
fellow human being, were anxious lest his esteem of Christianity 
be destroyed by bad example, and insisted that the Christian 
moral sense which they had so laboriously planted in him be not 
perverted. Thus the ideals of the missionary and the exploiter 
were bound to clash, in a conflict of ideas basic to an understand- 
ing of the many and prolonged, often unsavory, disputes which 
dot colonial history, not only in the Spanish but also in other 
colonial empires. 

One dispute, in particular, is noteworthy for the light it throws 
on a perennial problem in colonial history. The captain of Sina- 
loa in the middle 1650’s was harsh, overbearing, vain, and punc- 
tilious. From the time of his arrival the Black Robes were at 
loggerheads with him, until, finally, those at the Villa had to flee 
in order to escape imprisonment in their own house. Thereupon 
the captain usurped the pulpit of their church, whence he hurled 
angry charges against them. 

The Jesuit reply came from Padre Francisco Xavier de Faria, 
a missionary who from 1653 to 1659 served on the Western Slope 
in the Rectorado de San Francisco de Borja.2 At the time of 

*AG, Historia 316, gives two copies of Faria’s document: Apologético 
defensorio y puntual manifiesto que los Padres de la Compafiia de Jesus, 


misioneros de Jas provincias de Zinaloa y Zonora, ofrecen por noviembre de 
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writing he was in charge of the partido of Mobas among the 
Nébomes. His biography of Padre Pedro de Velasco, completed 
in the capital a few years previously, probably turned superiors’ 
thoughts toward him when they looked about for someone ac- 
quainted with the mission frontier to reply to the captain’s charges. 

Padre Faria prefaced his defense with general observations 
about the provinces of Sinaloa and Sonora.* The political capital 
of the two northwestern provinces, the Villa de San Felipe, 
counted over two hundred vecinos. Its presidio had a garrison of 
forty-five soldiers, whose captain was the military chief for both 
Sinaloa and Sonora. In 1657, this presidio was the only one on 
the Western Slope, for Hurdaide’s Fuerte de Montesclaros, on 
the Rio Fuerte, had been abandoned. Besides the captain, each 
province had its own alcalde mayor or justicia mayor, civil officers 
appointed by the governor of Nueva Viscaya, although the cap- 
tain was still named by the viceroy. Evidently the complaints of 
Don Guajardo Fajardo, lodged a few years back, had not borne 
fruit in bringing a remedy to the military appointments for Sina- 
loa and Sonora. The alcalde of Sonora had little work since the 
Spaniards in the northern province were still few in number. In 
fact, in 1657, Sonora had no poblacion de Espaiioles (properly 
constituted town) and what few Spaniards there were in the 
region were scattered about in small groups at the several mining 
camps. Up to that time mining operations had not developed to 
any great extent in Sonora. 

The picture of life at the Villa de San Felipe is more complete.‘ 


este ano de 1657 al rectissimo tribunal y senado justissimo de la razon, de 
la equidad, y de la justicia. Contra las antiguas, presentes, y futuras calum- 
nias q les a forxado la invidia, les fabrica la malevolencia y cada dia les 
esta maquinando la iniquidad. Presentanlo al Exmo. Senior Virrey de la 
Nueva Espana como a su defensor en la guerra. Dedicanlo al nobilissimo 
Sefor Governador de la Nueva Viscaya como a su protector en la paz y 
como a su amparador en la paz y en la guerra lo consagran al Illmo. Rmo. 
Senor Obispo de Guadiana, pastor y prelado de esta christiandad nueva de 
Zinaloa. Reference hereafter will be made to chapters (forty-two in all) 
rather than to folios. Faria’s authorship is indicated in a marginal note 
on the title page. 

3Ch. ii. 

4Chs. iii-viii. 
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The Sinaloa alcalde was assisted in his government by a cabildo 
de regidores, including the alcalde ordinario, the alférez, the al- 
guazil, and other minor officials. Theoretically, the members of 
this cabildo were annually elected, but it seems that the pack- 
train owners ran the Sinaloa machine and kept themselves or their 
men in power. Of meros Espaioles, the unofficial class, there 
were few. Fewer still the number of citizens whom the padre could 
qualify as “respectable, industrious, virtuous.” The rank and file 
of folk were a shiftless lot. There was not a professional shoe- 
maker, barber, or tailor among them. They found employment, 
when they took the trouble to make an honest living, on the pack- 
trains. Commerce offered few openings since the Villa could 
boast only two merchants, plus the captain who ran them com- 
petition. Competition, however, did not reduce prices; profits of 
four, five, even six hundred per cent were the rule. “A pound 
of woolen yarn of ten skeins is worth one peso in Mexico City. 
Here each single skein sells for a peso.” But coined money was 
a rarity; salaries, both for Indians and Spaniards, were paid in 
cloth and other articles. 

Moral laxity was rife. Property frequently was unjustly appro- 
priated, and even the goods of the church were not safe, despite 
the presence of the captain and the justicia mayor. And, as the 
padre remarked, if such things happened within the Spanish 
community, one can easily imagine how the Indians fared. The 
gradual depopulation of the pueblos around the Villa was a good 
indication. The Spaniards in their licentiousness knew no bounds 
nor respected any human rights; often they bedecked themselves 
with official insignia in order the better to accomplish their de- 
signs upon the poor natives. Justice was a mockery. None but 
the Indians was ever punished for offenses; Spaniards, mestizos, 
mulattoes had nothing to fear. 

Amid such surroundings the padres were trying to teach Chris- 
tian principles to the Indians. Small wonder that they found the 
task almost impossible and consequently resented the charges 
which Spaniards of this stamp made against them and their work. 
Even with a handicap they would not have considered the situa- 
tion utterly hopeless, had the authorities of the province cooperat- 
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ed with them. Instead, these very officials proved bitterest ene- 
mies of the cause to which the missionaries were devoting their 
lives. The captain of 1657 was but one of a series of men who 
evidently came to the frontier with the sole idea of building their 
fortune. 

Upon arrival the new captain held a conference with the sol- 
diers of the presidio and was assured that easy wealth was 
his for the taking, were it not for the fact that the Jesuits had 
engrossed all the riches of the province. A meeting with the 
padres followed, and here the captain was informed that talk of 
wealth was nonsense. Hence the beginning of the conflict, for 
nothing could convince the captain that the padres were not en- 
deavoring to discourage him in order to keep everything for 
themselves. Like his predecessors, the captain in 1657 began by 
distrusting the Black Robes. In turn they feared him and the 
effects which the blind prosecution of his ambition would work on 
the province. Gradually the gulf between them widened.5 Minor 
incidents accumulated. There was the missionary who asked for 
military aid to bring back to his pueblo a number of neophytes 
who had taken off to the sierra and who, when the soldiers did 
come, refused to cooperate with them in forcing the Indians to 
buy the captain’s merchandise which they had brought along. 
Again, the padres failed to fall in with the captain’s desire that 
viceregal honors be paid him in church. 

At last came the occurrence which touched off the powder-keg. 
The captain obtained for his son the office of alcalde mayor. To 
celebrate the event the son demanded that the musical instruments 
which belonged to the church and were used in the celebration of 
the great feasts be lent for a fiesta. The padres refused, deeming 
it unbecoming that such use be made of things so closely bound 
up with religious worship. To cap this there was a violation of 
the right of sanctuary against which the padre rector protested to 
the captain most vigorously. Thereupon the captain tried to use 
force to bring the Jesuits into line and, when they escaped, 
launched his campaign of defamation. There was little new in his 


5Chs. xiv-xvi, xxiii-xxvii. 
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charges: the padres grew rich on Indian labor, carried on com- 
merce for their own benefit, mistreated the Indians, owned vast 
herds of stock, and failed in obedience to authority. 

A consideration of the productivity of the soil on the Western 
Slope refuted the first charge.® Left to themselves, the Indians 
cultivated small plots by means of irrigation. Even granting a 
year of good harvests, unusual in Sinaloa, the yield was scarcely 
sufficient to supply the natives with food for two months. True, 
the Indian rarely recognized the need for husbanding his pro- 
visions: when he had maize and beans, he ate heartily and well; 
when the supply had been devoured, he had to go off to the sierra 
in search of roots and herbs and whatever else he might find. To 
overcome the difficulties occasioned by such nomad habits, the 
padres had gone to considerable trouble to teach the Indians how 
to better their agricultural effort. They introduced new crops, 
taught more advanced methods of both cultivation and irrigation, 
and, most important of all, tried to inculcate the concept of econo- 
my of use. Their houses often became granaries for their partidos, 
but even the best year’s harvest rarely lasted until the next one. 
Consequently, the padres were forced to make up the deficiency 
as best they could, by begging, borrowing, and most often by 
spending their meager royal stipend to purchase foodstuffs for 
their Indians. “The padre’s house must always be full, for other- 
wise there will be no pueblo and no Indian to go to church.” 
Padre Faria remarked that it had become an old adage among 
missionaries on the Western Slope that faith had come to the 
Indians through their stomachs and that through their stomachs 
they must be kept Christians. 

The Black Robes were not satisfied with simply baptizing the 
Indians. In seeking to raise the material standards of the natives 
they spared themselves no pain and expense.? Capable farmers 
were brought in to demonstrate new methods and acquaint them 
with new crops. Craftsmen came to train promising Indians in the 
technique of various trades. Connected with each mission plant 


6Ch. ix. 
1Ch: x. 
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were shops where shoemaker, carpenter, tailor, blacksmith, weav- 
er, even the painter, plied his trade and instructed apprentices. 
The mission churches were invariably built by the padre and his 
neophytes, he being architect and contractor, they the laborers. 

Moreover, the padre’s life had its disheartening side. From the 
very beginning of their enterprise the Jesuits had insisted on their 
men acquiring facility in use of the native tongues.* A noble ideal, 
but one that cost immeasurable effort! Although there were sev- 
eral dominant language stocks in the northwestern area, many a 
pueblo had its own peculiar tongue, used nowhere else in the 
province. Such pueblos generally held to this language with such 
a fierce conservatism that the padre in charge was left no choice 
but to learn it. Often, too, owing to the strange geographic dis- 
tribution of ethnic groups, he found himself faced with a dual, 
even a triple linguistic problem in a single partido of two or three 
pueblos. Faria’s own partido of Mobas was one such. Yet, not 
only did the padres learn these many languages, but very often 
they reduced them to method and order, wrote grammars, and 
compiled dictionaries. No difficulty, however, hampered the 
missionary to the same degree as did the unholy example given 
by the Spaniards. If the Jesuits fought so strenuously for the 
isolation of their Indian converts, it was mainly to prevent this 
influence of bad example. Small wonder that the Indians might 
accuse the padres of deceiving them, of teaching them another 
religion than that which the white men practiced. 

The captain had censured the padres for “their splendid table, 
their comforts, their riches, their recreations.”® Temporal joys 
and comforts, Faria replied, were the exception, not the rule, in 
the missionaries’ lives. Many padres, for example, died without 
the consoling presence of brother priests. On one occasion each 
of three padres in a remote area was sorely stricken; each sent 
word to his neighbors, begging them to come to him; and no one 
of the three was physically able to comply. While he had his 
health, the padre faced the hardships of constant travel, the pros- 
pect of sickness without medical aid, risks and dangers too nu- 
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merous to mention. As to his table, jerked beef was scarcely a 
luxury, and even so not every missionary had that. Meat of fowl 
was practically unknown. The Indians of the Western Slope had 
no domesticated birds, and the few chickens which the mission- 
aries had brought scarcely supplied sufficient eggs for Fridays and 
fastdays. Vineyards were next to impossible in the arid climate, 
and the missionaries were glad to have enough drops of wine to 
celebrate Mass. Luxurious gardens and the fine wheat bread? 
Just so many more imaginings of minds driven by exasperation 
and frustration to calumny! 

On the other hand, the captain it was who used his position 
to enrich himself at the expense of all. Even the soldiers of the 
garrison were not beyond the range of his rapacity: he had been 
known in time of scarcity to sell them grain, bought from the In- 
dians for ten reales’ worth of cloth, for as much as three pesos. 
And his wife had shown herself something of a vixen in her treat- 
ment of Indian servants during such famine times. For those in 
want the padres had been the only source of aid; for example, 
in 1655 they had doled out in two Yaqui pueblos, Rahun and 
Potan, over a period of four months, 6,000 daily rations of maize. 
Their herds, too, often served the cause of charity, belonging to 
no individual but to the religious corporation, the Colegio de 
Sinaloa. When hunger stalked the land, the meat, like maize and 
other foodstuffs, went to feed the natives. On occasion cattle 
were sold, but the proceeds went toward the purchase of ornaments 
needed for the churches or for the celebration of fiestas, both 
ecclesiastical and native. 

The accusation that the padres were enriching themselves by 
trade required an explanation of canonical legality in the matter.!° 
Faria did not deny the charge that the Jesuits sent pack-trains 
to Parral, laden with goods or foodstuffs; but over a period of 
ten years there were only four such trains, scarcely “extensive 
trading operations.” So too the charge that the padres were sell- 
ing their surplus to the miners and thus laying up vast hordes of 
silver proved unwarranted.1!_ At times surplus foodstuffs were 
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sold to mine operators, when they could obtain food no other 
way, but this was prompted by charity rather than by desire for 
gain. Superiors did not like the procedure and made sure that 
the proceeds were used solely for the adornment of the churches. 
Consequently certain churches in Sonora were more elaborately 
furnished than those in other parts of the western provinces, but 
no mission church could even be built, let alone furnished, if the 
padres had to rely solely on such funds. Alms and the savings 
which the padre could make from his annual royal stipend of 
350 pesos built more churches than any other revenues. 

The captain had also taxed the missionaries with having large 
numbers of mules and elaborate houses.!* “What horses are to a 
military expedition of the captain,” Faria noted, “that mules are 
to the padres in the discharge of their duties.” And the adobe 
houses of the missionaries were regularly simple, one-story build- 
ings, with an office flanked by two rooms, one for the resident 
and the other for a possible visiting padre. In some places the 
house was more commodious, but only in places where the mis- 
sionaries gathered for their semiannual meetings. Opening off 
the hall there was generally a patio, at the farther end of which 
stood the workshops. “Such are the palaces. And unless constant 
care is taken to keep them in repair, the padre will find himself 
forced to build a new house annually, or as those who calumniate 
us would have it, a new palace.” Faria turned ironic when he 
compared the padres with the captains: 


Such are the comforts of the padres of Sinaloa. The hard- 
ships of the captains have been in some measure described. 
It is part of our easy life to spend the whole year in continual 
journeyings back and forth, during which our mules are 
worn out or become the food of wild beasts, in which the 
country abounds, or at times are stolen by the Spaniards, 
and even by one of the justicias mayores. Among the hard- 
ships of the captain is the necessity of spending the whole 
year at the Villa, quite contrary to the obligations of his office, 
never venturing forth so far as the nearest pueblo, having no 
care to train or drill the soldiers or to keep in condition the 
necessary arms and mounts for a possible expedition. He is 
interested only in the numerous trips on which he sends his 
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soldiers, now to gather pearls, now to dispose of the goods 

which he brought into the province. 

Our pleasant duties include succoring the Indians and 
Spaniards alike in time of famine. The hardships of the cap- 
tain are the necessity of trading on a large scale, setting up 
stores where inferior merchandise is sold at exorbitant 
prices. ... 

While we pleasantly spend ourselves tilling the fields that 
the Indians and even the Spaniards may have enough to eat, 
the captain finds himself in the unpleasant position of having 
to harry the Indians that he may have something to sell to 
the soldiers from the harvests of the natives.?* 

“Finally, we are accused of beating the Indians, of imprison- 
ing them, depriving them of liberty by the constant round of 
tasks which we impose, and thus, fearing our chastisements, they 
desert the pueblos and leave our partidos depopulated.”!* The 
padres did punish and chastise, but as fathers do their children, 
in ways that remedied abuses but did not embitter or estrange the 
Indians. And there were crimes which only an occasional lash could 
speedily correct, for example, hechizeria, rape, incest, desertion to 
the mountains, drunkenness. Sometimes the culprit ran off, but as 
a rule the natives accepted their punishment in the spirit in which 
it was given. As justification for the disciplinary regime and at 
the same time rebuttal to the charge of cruelty or maltreatment, 
Faria remarked that the padres lived in peace among their con- 
verts and only in the rarest instances had to summon military aid. 

Faria’s memorial is valuable because it is typical. The charges 
it refuted constituted the rather general attitude of the layman 
toward the missionary on every frontier. Both fought for the In- 
dian; the missionary in his behalf, the layman to exploit him. 
Missionaries did make mistakes. Some may have been less spir- 
itually motivated than was to be excepted of men in their position. 
Some, too, may have joined hands with the exploiters. But if 
credit goes to Spain for her handling of the Indian problem, the 
greater share belongs to the White Robes, Brown Robes, and 
Black Robes. It is easy to understand their resentment at the 
attacks made upon them and their disposition to “talk back.” 


13Ch. xxviii. 
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CHAPTER X 


THE MANPOWER PROBLEM 


At no time was the number of missionaries in the field equal to 
the opportunities of the mas alld. In the second half of the 17th 
century the Sumas, for example, were ready, or certainly gave 
every evidence of being ready, for incorporation into the Hispano- 
Christian scheme of things. But at the moment there were scarcely 
enough padres to care for the more immediately pressing demands 
of the Opatas. So the Suma good dispositions, instead of coming 
to flower, gradually withered, and the tribe at a later date caused 
much trouble on the Sonora frontier. 

Fundamental to the whole problem was the policy of monopoly 
which Spain very early enshrined as the keystone of her atti- 
tude toward overseas empire. How tenaciously and, to modern 
ways of thinking, how foolishly Spain held to and sought to en- 
force her commercial monopoly is well known. Less obvious, al- 
though still recognized, is the manner in which this monopolistic 
policy affected immigration to the Spanish Indies. The empire was 
for Spaniards; nationals of other countries were unwelcome ; even 
certain groups from Spain herself, Jews and Moors, were ex- 
cluded. More often overlooked is the fact that this restrictive 
policy in regard to foreigners applied for a full century and a half 
to missionaries as well as to civilians. 

Missionaries to the Indies had to be Spaniards, just like other 
immigrants. Moreover, they could be only from such religious 
orders as the king’s good pleasure allowed entrance into his over- 
seas dominions. For long years only Franciscans, Dominicans, 
Augustinians, along with a few Hieronymites, Capuchins, Carmel- 
ites, and Mercedarians, were permitted to come to the Americas. 
In 1566, even after Philip II had requested the first Jesuits of 
Francis Borgia and several were appointed, unfriendly officials 
tried to prevent their departure. Had not Admiral Menéndez de 
Avilés been in Spain at the moment and insisted with the Coun- 
cil of the Indies, the Society of Jesus might have waited long be- 
fore being allowed to send its sons to the colonial possessions of 
Spain. 
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During the early years of the reign of the Flemish Charles 
Hapsburg the policy of exclusivism was not so strictly enforced. 
Some of the first Franciscans in New Spain, most notable of 
whom was Pedro de Gante (Ghent), were fellow countrymen of 
the emperor. But with the passing years and especially after the 
accession of Philip II the Spaniards grew more suspicious of 
foreigners, whether in doublet and hose, in the simple cassock of 
the cleric, or in the habit of the friar. For some years all the 
Jesuits in the Spanish Indies were either Spaniards from the 
homeland or criollos, American-born Spaniards. Then during the 
sixty years when the crowns of Spain and Portugal were united 
a number of Portuguese Jesuits were allowed to sail to the Ameri- 
can provinces. As time went on, an occasional Jesuit from the 
Spanish Netherlands or from Spanish-controlled lands in Italy 
was allowed entry. Probably the first “foreign” Jesuits in Span- 
ish America were four Germans who came in 1616, one to the 
missions of Paraguay and the other three to Peru.! Half a cen- 
tury or so later they arrived in greater numbers, but for the 
moment the ardent apostolic ambitions of the North Europeans 
continued to find Spanish exclusivism barring realization of their 
desire to work among the natives of the New World.” 

Practically alone for a century and a half Spain furnished the 
host of self-sacrificing men who kept alive the Christian faith 
among the conquistadores and spread it to countless numbers of 
native Americans. The Jesuits, for instance, had four prov- 
inces or divisions in Spain, each of which had its full share of 
work at home: university chairs, colleges, churches, residences, 
and ministries. The young Society of Jesus was popular in Spain, 
and almost invariably the fathers provincial found themselves so 
shorthanded that they had to decline many requests to undertake 


1Anton Huonder, Deutsche Jesuitenmissionare des 17. und 18. Jahrhund- 
erts (Freiburg, 1889), p. 12. 

“Many letters from the northern European Jesuits to the Jesuit general 
volunteering for work in the various mission fields of the Society are col- 
lected in several volumes in the Fondo Gesuitico, National Archives of 
Italy, Rome, as Litterae Indepetae. A microfilm copy is held by Saint 
Louis University in the Knights of Columbus Depository. 
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works of great apostolic promise. Yet, with all this demand at 
home, throughout the years the Spanish provinces gave generous- 
ly and willingly to the Indies, to supply not only New Spain, but 
also Peru, Chile, Nueva Granada, Paraguay, and the Philippines, 
each with great urban and even greater frontier enterprises. 

To realize the extent of this endeavor one need only glance 
at the list of Jesuit establishments in mid-17th-century Mexico.® 
In the capital there was the Casa Profesa, along with the Colegio 
Maximo de San Pedro y San Pablo, which alone numbered sixty- 
five Jesuits in its community, and in addition two Indian schools, the 
Seminario de San Gregorio and that of San Ildefonso. At Tepot- 
zotlan were a novitiate and a juniorate, both houses of training 
for young Jesuits, and also a college for lay students. A number 
of colleges lay scattered in towns throughout the provinces: two 
in Puebla, and also an Indian school; others in Vera Cruz, 
Mérida, Oaxaca, Guatemala, Valladolid, Patzcuaro, Guadalajara, 
Querétaro, San Luis Potosi, Zacatecas, and Guadiana or Durango. 
At San Luis de la Paz a residence served as headquarters for 
several padres who were constantly preaching missions among 
the Spaniards. And besides all these urban establishments there 
were missions on both slopes of the Sierra Madre which took a 
good third of the priests available. The total personnel numbered 
336 priests, scholastics, and coadjutor brothers, the vast majority 
of whom were Spaniards or Spanish-Americans. This line-up 
of apostolic activities was duplicated in the other American prov- 
inces. 

Had the Spanish population in the Americas been larger and 
had the individuals who composed it been of more settled charac- 
ter, the situation might have taken care of itself from within. But 
the number of Spaniards in any one area of the Indies was at no 
time large enough to ensure the Jesuits, or any religious order, 


3The story of the collegiate work of the Jesuits of New Spain can be 
found in Jacobsen, Educational Foundations of the Jesuits in Sixteenth 
Century New Spain; data on this and the other urban works of the Mexi- 
can Jesuits can be gathered from Alegre, Historia, and from Gerardo 
Decorme, La Obra de los Jesuitas Mexicanos durante la época colonial, 
2 vols. (Mexico, 1941). 
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a sufficient body of recruits. And for long years the energies and 
the interests of a great bulk of the colonists were channeled to- 
ward the building and the expanding of new lands. Thus in the 
United States for many years the Catholic clergy was in great 
measure European-born and European-educated, and even today 
some dioceses must look to Europe or at least outside their own 
limits to supply the deficiency of vocations to the priesthood with- 
in their particular area. The pioneers, indeed, were religious 
people, but they had a world to build, a very material world. 
Some estimable criollos did join the ranks of Jesuits in New 
Spain, men of the caliber of Francisco de Florencia, Francisco 
Clavijero, and Xavier Alegre, but at no time were they adequate 
to carry the burden of the Society’s works without outside help. 


Obtaining this help was one of the major problems confronting 
every father provincial of Mexico. As long as the militant, even 
mystic spirit of 16th-century Spanish Catholicism was at fever 
heat, priestly vocations in the homeland were plentiful, and the 
Spanish Jesuit provinces shared their abundance with the Ameri- 
cas. But as the 17th century advanced Spansh life kept pace with 
a new age which throughout Europe was already veering to- 
ward the deism, rationalism, even the atheism of the next century. 
Vocations dropped off and the benefactions of the faithful, without 
which no religious order could carry on its work, became less fre- 
quent and less generous, until the time came when the number of 
Jesuit novices accepted each year had to be limited. The young 
Jesuit in training is for long years a non-productive member of 
the community; hence the expense of his upkeep a heavy burden 
on his province. Accordingly, the Spanish provinces regretfully 
saw the day come when they were no longer blessed with an 
abundance of either men or means. Despite this, the needs of the 
American provinces continued and, as frontiers went farther and 
farther into the mas alld, even increased. The mid-17th century 
was, truly, “the critical period in mission history.’”4 Spain was 
no longer able to help as she had done in the past, and still other 


4W. Eugene Shiels, “The Critical Period in Mission History,” Mid- 
America, XXI (1939), 99-109. 
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Jesuit provinces in Europe which could and would were prevented 
from doing so. 

A desire to work in the Society’s foreign mission fields was 
awakened at an early date among German Jesuits,® and circum- 
stances contrived to foster an ambition which for so long was 
impossible of fulfillment. The Germans had no colonial empire; 
other imperial powers were quite as exclusive as the Spaniards. 
Letters from missionaries all over the world were eagerly read 
by German Jesuits and an occasional veteran from foreign fields 
who visited their houses was welcomed with enthusiasm. Periodi- 
cally the Jesuit general in Rome had his hands full of letters 
from the Germanies, in which the writers volunteered and begged 
for an assignment to heathendom. Over the two-year period 
1615-1616 the general received forty such “epistolae indepetae” 
from young Jesuits still in their studies at Ingolstadt. But he 
could do nothing, for both Spain and Portugal remained adamant 
in their decision to keep “heresy-infected northerners” out of their 
domains. For a time the fathers general had an answer to give 
these eager aspirants which the latter had to admit was valid 
and just: the German homeland was making demands on the 
relatively few men whom the Society had there. But as time went 
on the condition of the Church in Germany improved, and the 
number of German Jesuits increased. Between 1600 and 1670, 
nevertheless, only thirty-three “northern” Jesuits were allowed 
access to the Indies, both Spanish and Portuguese. Yet by 1650 
the several provinces of the Germanies—Upper Germany, Upper 
and Lower Rhine, Austria, and Bohemia—counted 2,829 mem- 
bers.6 Thus the needed help was at the door, but Spain refused 
to throw it open. 

Sometime in the 1640’s Spain even renewed the prohibition 
against foreign missionaries. The vicar general of the Jesuits, 
Florian de Montmorency, so informed Padre Andrés de Rada, 
provincial in New Spain: 


I am quite well aware of the necessity in which your own 


5Huonder, Deutsche Jesuitenmissiondre, passim. 
8/bid., p. 15, note 1. 
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and other provinces of the Indies stand that subjects from 
Europe be sent thither. But Your Reverence can see how 
securely my hands are tied, especially since that decree of 
His Majesty has been again published, prohibiting all save 
Spaniards from going to the Americas. Certain it is that 
the several provinces of Spain, without help from other prov- 
inces, are not equal to the task of furnishing all the men 
needed in the Indies. Some efficacious way must be found 
to supply this deficiency, lest the harm, which with just 
reason is feared, overtake our work in those parts. Your Rev- 
erence may rest assured that every possible effort will be 
made at Madrid in this cause. I trust that the reasons which 
we present, and which are very strong, will force His Majes- 
ty and move him to take pity on the countless souls which 
must surely perish for lack of ministers of the Gospel, if the 
bars are not let down and other Jesuits, not Spaniards, be 
not allowed to go to the Indies.” 


These hopes were doomed to disappointment. In 1654, when the 
question of the Real Patronato was under consideration and the 
several royal decrees regarding the Society of Jesus were issued, 
the first of these renewed the ban on non-Spanish Jesuits in the 
Indies.® 
The manpower situation was becoming so acute in New Spain 
that it occupied much of the discussion in the fifteenth provincial 
congregation of the Jesuits held in Mexico City at the end of 1653.% 
Two of the postulata sent to Rome with the Mexican delegate, 
Padre Diego de Monroy, read: 


3° The Congregation humbly begs Your Paternity that he 
send letters to the Spanish provincials, asking them to be lib- 
eral to our Sinaloa missions, in which the harvest is great but 
the laborers few. Let them not refuse us men tried in virtue 
and who give good promise of becoming efficient workers in 
the Lord’s vineyard. ... 

6° Finally, we beg that Your Paternity use his influence with 
His Excellency the Count de Pefiaranda of [the Council of] 
the Indies. Let the said gentleman find out from our delegate 
the true state of things here, as well as the simplicity and de- 


TMontmorency al R. P. Provincial Andrés de Rada, 20 de diciembre de 
1649, AMSI. 
8Astrain, Historia, VI, 390. 
9Alegre, Historia, II, 405-406. 
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pendability and missionary work of those of our Fathers who 
are styled “aliens” by the Spaniards, how much they have ad- 
vanced these praiseworthy and apostolic missions, how they 
excel in winning over, organizing, and conserving so many 
heathens, with what effort and energy they have planted the 
vineyard of the Lord, and even watered it with their blood. 
Let him not permit such Fathers, men so valuable in this min- 
istry and so fruitful in glorious enterprise, to be shut out from 
so grand an opportunity. Let him grant permission to those 
Fathers who are vassals of the King of Spain or under allegi- 
ance to him to cross over to this province, where they will do 
so much good for the province of Mexico and the glory of 
God.!° 


When all seemed hopeless, the appeals of the Jesuits at last 
bore fruit at the Spanish court. In 1664 Father General John 
Paul Oliva was able to announce to the fathers provincial in the 
Germanies that the restriction had been partially lifted. One-fourth 
of the Jesuits in each mission field might now be made up of “‘sub- 
jects of the Catholic King, and also of the Emperor, and of any 
one of the princes of the House of Austria.’’!! This opened the 
door to Jesuits of the Austrian, Bohemian, and the two Belgian 
provinces, as well as to those from that part of the Upper German 
province ruled by the Austrian archdukes of Innsbruck. One 
interpretation of the royal decree, so the father general was in- 
formed, extended the new permission also to the subjects of such 
princes as were allied with the House of Austria. Truly this was 
welcome news, not only in the Germanies, where the fire of mis- 
sionary zeal still burned brightly, but even more so in the Ameri- 
cas. The grant may not have been as generous as was hoped, 
but it was something very real. 

By the end of the 17th century thirteen Jesuits from the German 
provinces had been added to the number of men in New Spain, 
and many others were to follow in the next century. Some of the 
first comers left the record of great deeds on the frontier—Kino, 
Gilg, Neumann, Ratkay, to mention only the most eminent. Dur- 


10Responsa Reverendi Patris Nostri Goswini Nickel, praepositi generalis 
Societatis Jesu, ad primum memoriale J. Didaci de Monroy, procuratoris 
Provinciae Mexicanae, AMSI. 

11Quoted in Huonder, Deutsche Jesuitenmissionare, pp. 210-211. 
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ing the century which elapsed between the lifting of the ban and 
the expulsion of the Jesuits from the Spanish dominions, in 1767, 
just short of one hundred “northerners” came to New Spain to 
share the work on the several frontiers.1? After 1664, Jesuits other 
than “Germans” also begin to appear in New Spain, among whom 
were many notable Italians, such as Salvatierra, Piccolo, and Peco- 
ro. This fresh supply of manpower made possible the Jesuit expan- 
sion to Lower California which began at the end of 17th century. 
Unaided, the Jesuits of New Spain would hardly have been able 
to undertake this difficult mission assignment, or at least could not 
have carried it through on a large scale. The Tarahumara, too, 
profited greatly by the advent of fresh auxiliaries. Sonora got such 
men as Kino, Gilg, Keler, and Sedelmayr, who were responsible 
for its 18th-century surge northwestward to the Gila River in 
modern Arizona. 

A decree of Father General Oliva published in 1672 brings out 
another factor in the problem of manning the missions which is 
often overlooked, the cost of training the future missionary.'* This 
aspect of the problem had much to do with Spain’s growing in- 
ability, as the 17th century advanced, to fill the quota of Jesuits 
which the Council of the Indies was willing to allow into the 
Americas. When a religious order finds its funds insufficient, 
there are but two alternatives left to superiors: either to curtail 
the works already under way or to limit the number of novices re- 
ceived each year. The Spanish provinces had to adopt this latter 
course. The removal of restrictions against alien Jesuits did light- 
en the demands on the Spanish provinces, but Spain and the 
Americas still had to furnish three-fourths of the personnel. This 
fact led to Father Oliva’s Arbitrio, an arrangement whereby some 
of the financial burden might be lifted from the hard-pressed prov- 
inces of the Peninsula. 


12/bid., pp. 105-117, lists all the names and gives biographical data on 
each “northerner” in New Spain. Some of Huonder’s information needs 
correction. 

13Arbitrario no solamente convenientisimo sino ya necesario, para que 
las Provincias de Espafia pueden dar a las de Indias los sujetos que les 
concediere el Consejo, pagando estas los alimentos que con ellos se hubieron 
gastado, in Astrain, Historia, VI, 514-518. 
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The annual cost for the upkeep of a young Jesuit in the course 
of his studies was estimated at one hundred pesos. Next, it was 
general practice that the young men be sent to the Indies after 
six years of their training in the homeland. This was thought to 
be sufficient time for a thorough grounding in the religious life; it 
would give the young seminarian time to prove himself and his 
superiors time to judge his fitness, physical, mental, and spiritual, 
for the difficult life on the distant frontier. The lad also was young 
enough to adapt himself to his new country, its climate, mode of 
life, and problems. His youth would also be an advantage to him 
in beginning to learn the rudiments of the Indian languages, which 
could be done while he was still preparing for the priesthood. 
Under this system the young Jesuit seminarian sent to the Indies 
would have cost the province in Spain six hundred pesos. Now, 
said Father Oliva, if the home province could be assured of that 
sum at the end of six years, it would be able to increase the num- 
ber of novices originally admitted, knowing that the support of 
the future “Americans” would not be a drain on limited resources. 

Every six years the Council of the Indies issued permits for 
twenty Jesuits to go to the Province of Peru, twenty-four to 
New Spain, a like number to Nueva Granada, thirty to Paraguay, 
twelve to Chile, and forty to the Philippines. In order that the 
Spanish provinces might fill this quota, over the period of six 
years the American provinces were to deposit with the treasurer 
for the missions at Seville the proper amount, according to the 
rate outlined. For example, the province of New Spain would be 
expected to have at Seville, at the end of six years, 14,400 pesos. 
To make matters easier, the father general strongly urged that a 
sixth part be sent to Seville annually. The American provinces 
were not to be taxed for the non-Spaniards they received. The 
justice of the arrangement was obvious and the general made a 
point to insist on the several advantages. One of these was that 
the American provinces would save money, since it cost at least 
1,200 pesos to bring a young Jesuit through these same six years 
of study in the colonies. The plan worked well. The only sub- 
stantial hitch was the drop in priestly vocations in Spain. 

What the relaxation of Spanish exclusivism meant in the 
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mission field is clear from the story of the 18th century on the 
several frontiers of Mexico. Italians in the Sierra de Chinipas 
turned that area into a thriving Christian community. Other Ital- 
ians and North Europeans made a tremendous difference in Pi- 
meria Alta, the Tarahumara, and Baja California. One wonders 
what frontier history might have been, had the “aliens” been 
allowed to enter earlier to complement the overworked Spaniards 
of the first seventy-five years of Jesuit enterprise in the north of 
Mexico. 











CHAPTER XI 


Two VISITADORES MAKE THE ROUNDS 


Once a mission area was well on the road toward Christianiza- 
tion, its records became distressingly rare and meager. This ob- 
servation is borne out by comparing the data available for the 
story of the third quarter of the 17th century in the Sonora and 
in the Tarahumara missions. The former were, by 1660, well 
established. Sonora’s several valleys all had their pueblos of 
Christian Indians; the sierras were being combed to bring strag- 
glers into the fold; and, although the padres looked wistfully to 
farther fields, west, northwest, and northeast, they stayed at home, 
laboring to better what they had already won. Tarahumara, mean- 
while, was opening up. Expansion was the dominant theme, and 
historical materials are abundant. Sonora information, on the 
other hand, is fragmentary and unsatisfactory, except in one 
instance. 

In the 1660's the military struck several chastening blows at 
the Seris, a troublesome people living west of the Sonora frontier 
on the desert plain and along the Gulf coast.1 Almost from the 
beginning of Spanish occupation this tribe loomed as a potential 
threat to the peace of Sonora. When the Christian Pimas moved 
into the pueblos of Nacameri and Ures, the Seris “attached them- 
selves to the Pimas, not out of affection for their neighbors of 
ancient times . . . but because of a desire for plunder, that they 
might enrich themselves by robbing the new converts.”? Little is 
known of the expedition or expeditions sent against them. Padre 
Cornelio Guillerag, in charge of the San Miguel Valley in 1672, 
recorded that the Black Robes aided the soldiers, a statement con- 
firmed by Esteban Alvares, commander of the detachment of men 
sent from Sinaloa “to guard the frontier against the hostility of 
the rebel nation of the Seris.”* Toward the end of the 1670's 





1Adam Gilg, “Brief geschrieben zu Maria del Populo,” 1692, in Joseph 
Stocklein, Der neue Welt-Bott mit allerhand Nachrichten dern Missionari- 
orum Soc. Jesu (Augsburg und Gratz, 1726), No. 53. 

2]bid. 

3AG, Historia 391, ff. 257-258. 
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some of the Seris were induced to settle in the lower San Miguel 
Valley, where Padre Juan Fernandez formed the pueblo of Nues- 
tra Sefiora del Populo and was able to begin baptizing them in 
1679. In 1685 Kino spent a few pleasant days with some of the 
Seris along the Gulf coast, while he was still engaged in the Baja 
California venture.* Later the Seris were to cause much trouble 
on the Sonora frontier. 


Early in the fourth quarter of the century Sonora emerged from 
its period of obscurity. In 1678 Padre Juan Ortiz Zapata, a test- 
ed veteran of the Tepehuan country, became visitador general de 
las misiones. His commission from Provincial Tomas Altamirano 
to inspect all the Jesuit establishments of the north took him suc- 
cessively to the missions on both the Eastern and the Western 
Slopes of the Sierra Madre. His report® describes what had been 
accomplished by the Black Robes since the day in 1591 when Gon- 
zalo de Tapia and Martin Pérez launched the Jesuit effort entre 
infieles. 

Zapata did not shrink from making comparisons. San Joseph 
de Matape had “one of the most beautiful and spacious churches 
in the province, a structure with three naves and a number of 
altars. It possesses fine art works, the products of the sculptor’s 
chisel and the painter’s brush. The church ornaments are of the 
richest and its chalice and altar furnishings of wrought silver.” 
Living quarters for the padre were most ample and the best ap- 
pointed at Cumupas. Almost all the missions had their choir and 
native orchestra, but the best were at Santa Maria Batuco, with 
its stock of bugles and trumpets, flageolets, bassoons, flutes, a 
monochord, a harp, and guitars. The Indians, indeed, were mu- 
sically inclined, and long before there was a church in which to 


4Bolton, Rim of Christendom, p. 205. 

5Relacion de las misiones que la Compania tiene en el Reyno y Provincia 
de la Nueva Espana, echa el afio de 1678 con ocasion de la visita general 
dellas que por orden del Padre Provincial Thomas Altamirando hizo el 
P. Visitador Juan Ortiz Zapata de la misma Compania, AG, Misiones 26, 
ff. 241-269; also printed in Doc.Hist.Mex., 4® ser., I, 301-419. Folios 250- 
269 bear on the missions of the Western Slope; since the divisions are 
clear, individual references will be omitted. 
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sing, the mission pueblo often had its choir. Certain native in- 
struments were retained and others introduced from Europe for 
the mission orchestra. Singing played a major role in the instruc- 
tion of the people. The doctrina was rhymed and set to music, so 
that the children might learn more easily. 

Zapata began his visitation in the southeast corner of Sonora, 
in two new Pima Bajo pueblos, Yécora and Maicoba, situated in 
little valleys well up in the sierra. Maicoba was only fourteen 
leagues west of the Tarahumara pueblo of Santiago Tepachic and 
thus almost a border town. Both settlements were of recent foun- 
dation. The baptismal record in Yécora dated back only six years, 
to 1672; that of Maicoba just half that number. The Pimas of 
the region were farmers. A number of rancherias were still to be 
reduced, so the padre in charge, Matias Goni, had more than 
enough work to keep him occupied. The old Sisibotari district 
had expanded considerably during the “years of silence” and in 
the process had lost its linguistic homogeneity of an earlier date. 
Padre Natal Lombardo was able to speak Opata in Aribechi, 
Eudebe when he visited Bacanora, and Pima with the inhabitants 
of Onapa. Some of the folk belonging to Aribechi still lived in 
their fields, but the majority dwelt in the pueblo. Zapata noted 
that the houses there, although similar in construction to those 
generally found throughout Sonora, were rather small. But not 
so the Christian spirit of the people, which showed the effects of 
a long established mission community. Dependent on Aribechi 
were Bacanora, whose beginnings went back to the early days, and 
a new Pima pueblo up the river, Santa Rosalia de Onapa. 

Proceeding down the river Zapata came to Saguaripa, another 
pueblo dating back to the days of Padre Pedro Méndez. It could 
boast a fine church with three naves and an excellent choir. As 
pueblos de visita Saguaripa had two newcomers in Sonora an- 
nals, San Mateo, just south of the main stream of the Rio Yaqui, 
and Tepari, in the sierra to the east. The latter settlement num- 
bered about one hundred Christian Jova families, a serrano people 
whose lands straddled the Sierra Madre. Padres from both So- 
nora and the Tarahumara were working among the Jovas and 
held high hopes for the speedy conversion of the whole nation. 


| 
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Several times Zapata speaks of them as “among the best people 
who have been encountered in this province.” The padres of Ari- 
bechi and Saguaripa also cared for the spiritual needs of the 
Spaniards in the neighborhood, who with their slaves and servants 
worked a few mines round about. The mines of Ostimuri were 
nearby also and had given their name to the territory extending 
from the Rio Alamos, just north of the Fuerte, to the Rio Yaqui 
and up the east bank of this latter stream to the Saguaripa region. 
There were thus three political divisions in the northwest: Sina- 
loa, Ostimuri, and Sonora.® 

From Sisibotari-land Zapata traveled down the Rio Yaqui into 
old familiar territory, that of the Nébomes, Altos y Bajos. This 
area, with one or two pueblos excepted, was part of the southern 
spur of the Pima family. Onabas, scene of the attempt on Van- 
dersipe’s life during the Nébome troubles of the 1620's, was still 
a sizable pueblo and a cabecera, or headquarters mission. To the 
north, up the Yaqui, was the prosperous Hegue pueblo of Tonichi, 
another foundation of long standing. Hegue was a language close- 
ly related to Opata. As in Onabas, the adobe houses were built 
with some order, so that both villages could boast of what ap- 
proximated streets. Zapata remarked that many of Onabas folk 
spoke, besides their native Pima, Ja lengua mexicana. 

Southward from Onabas was the Rio Chico, on which were 
situated the pueblos of Mobas and Nure. Mobas was another of 
those villages in which some of the people spoke Pima and others 
Hegue. Its choir impressed the padre visitador. Farther up the 
river in Nure, still a rather small village, the padre, Alonso de 
Vitoria, also had a language problem. “The language proper to 
the people is called Taparantana, but it is seldom used, instead 
some of the folk speak Hegue and others Cahita.’”’ Just above the 
junction of the Arroyo de Tecoripa with the Yaqui was the long 
established Comuripa, whose foundation dated back to 1619, mak- 
ing it one of the first Sonora missions. Between Comuripa and 
Tecoripa was the pueblo of Suaque. Zapata noted that the people 
of Tecoripa were a clever lot at anything in which they were in- 


6Bancroft, North Mexican States, I, 204. 
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terested but that they were “somewhat lazy” and “inclined to 
thievery.” Five leagues from Tecoripa was the Real de Minas de 
San Miguel Arcangel. 

From Tecoripa Zapata probably moved up the Matape Valley 
—the “Camino Real’ led that way. The establishment at Matape 
had the rank of a collegium, but the title would seem to refer 
rather to its standing as a major Jesuit foundation than to its 
scholastic work, although it probably had an elementary school. 
Matape was a thriving center, had its own padre rector, Daniel 
Angelo Marras, the outstanding church of the province, and three 
dependent pueblos, together with the Hacienda de Santiago de 
Toapa. This last, often mentioned in earlier documents referring 
to the Aivinos, now consisted of some seventy souls and had been 
incorporated with the cabecera. Some Spaniards dwelt in the vi- 
cinity, and the Indians of the Matape partido worked in the mines. 
Through what they gained by their labors and from the sale of 
their surplus crops to the miners the Indians were quite pros- 
perous. Padre José Osorio assisted Marras in caring for the par- 
tido and had under his care the outlying pueblos, Santa Cruz de 
Nacori, La Assumpcion de Nuestra Senora de los Alamos, both 
old foundations, and the pueblo of Rebeico, about ten leagues 
southeast of Matape. In addition a settlement of about thirty re- 
cently baptized Pima families lay a short distance from Los 
Alamos. Rebeico was a Jova pueblo, its people having filtered 
westward in recent years and located there. The churches in all 
the pueblos outside the cabecera seem to have suffered by com- 
parison with the splendor of that of Matape. None was completed, 
owing to lack of lumber in the region. 

To the northeast of Matape, on the lower course of the Rio 
Montezuma, were the two Batuco pueblos. Working in the near- 
by mines but still retaining their former agricultural habits, the 
Batucos were a prosperous people. Some of them, unlike the 
rest of the Sonora Indians, had taken to stockraising “ganado 
menor y caballada,’ and most spoke Spanish, two facts which 
indicate the maturity of this section. About thirteen leagues 
north and east of San Xavier de Batuco a new pueblo, Teo- 
pachi, was made up principally of Indians who worked in the 
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mines. The mission of Ures, head-station of the Pima partido 
on the Rio Sonora, had an excellent and at the same time a dis- 
tinguished choir—all could both read and write. Indeed, the ma- 
jority of the people understood and many could speak Spanish. 
Ten leagues to the north of Ures and situated in the next valley, 
the Rio San Miguel, was another Pima pueblo, Santa Maria de 
Nacameri. Below it the new Seri foundation, Nuestra Sefiora del 
Populo, was in the process of building. At the time of Zapata’s 
visit the partido of Cucurpe, farther up the San Miguel Valley, 
was included in the Rectorado de San Francisco de Borja, a rather 
incongruous situation from a geographical point of view since 
this put it very far from its headquarters. A few years later 
Cucurpe, Tuape, and Opodepe returned to the jurisdiction of the 
Rectorado de San Francisco Xavier and marked the western limit 
of the Opateria. To the west they looked out on the Seris of the 
desert and on the north they touched what soon would become 
Pimeria Alta and the land of the famous Padre Kino. 

Even with this extensive territory visited, Zapata’s task in 
Sonora was only half done. The Rectorado de San Francisco 
Xavier, with its eight partidos, remained an administrative di- 
vision including the larger part of the Opateria. With the excep- 
tion of Banamichi and Senoquipe, which were Hegue in speech, 
all its Indians including almost 8,500 Christians under the care 
of the padres of this rectorado, spoke Ore or Opata. Starting on 
the Rio Sonora, after passing the gorge, the padre visitador came 
to Babiacora, a pueblo, formerly important but now second to 
its sister up the river, San Pedro de Aconchi. Both villages were 
old and quite thoroughly Christian. Next in order, proceeding 
northward, was the partido of San Lorenzo de Guépaca, with its 
two dependent pueblos of Nuestra Sefiora de Los Remedios de 
Banamichi and San Ignacio de Senoquipe. Proximity to Spanish 
settlements was, according to Zapata, a definite help in the process 
of civilizing the natives of the partido. There was a hacienda de 
minas a league distant from Guépaca, and the non-Indian popu- 
lation there and in the neighborhood—“amos y criados de todos 
colores’—amounted to seventy persons. Padre Juan Mujfioz de 
Burgos was in charge of the Guépaca district. 
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Beyond Senoquipe lay Arispe, where Padre Felipe de Esgrecho 
was still laboring after more than twenty-five years. Northward, 
in the Valle de Bacanuche, considerable mining activity employed 
the Indians of the pueblo. Dependent on Arispe were Chinapa 
and Bacuachi, farther up the Rio Sonora. At Bacuachi the padre 
was able to make contact with neighboring Pimas, a number of 
whom he had baptized and brought into pueblo life. Northeast 
of Bacuachi, over the ridge and in a valley whose streams flowed 
northward to join the Rio San Pedro, were the four pueblos of 
Cuquiarachi, Teuricachi, Cuchuta, and Tebadéguachi, forming the 
north-central frontier of the Opateria. This partido was some- 
thing of a salient into the lands of the Sumas and the Janos. The 
former at this date were well disposed but still without a mission- 
ary, although Padre Juan Antonio Estrella had been able to make 
occasional excursions into their lands and had baptized a number 
of persons who were in danger of death. The partido which, in 
1653, had drawn unfavorable comments from Padre Benavides 
had evidently made progress, for Zapata makes no mention of 
the problems of an earlier day. 

On the eastern boundary of the Opateria the partido of Santa 
Maria de Baceraca was now thoroughly Christianized. But be- 
yond it dwelt the Sumas and the Conchos, and beyond them the 
Apaches. The padre of Baceraca did what he could to foster the 
conversion of the border tribes, but, here too, a full-time mission- 
ary was necessary. Padre Pedro de Silva had his hands full with 
his own flock, for there were more than four thousand Opatas 
settled in his three pueblos of Baceraca, Babispe, and Guachinera. 
A short distance from Babispe the road to Parral crossed the 
Sierra Madre; thus, this eastern partido was in a strategic and 
precarious position once the border raids of the Apaches and their 
confederates got under way. Between the Babispe country and the 
Valle de Sonora were three other partidos, in territory first con- 
verted by Padre Marcos del Rio, who before coming to New 
Spain had been Padre Vander Veken.* On the Rio Babispe were 
Opotu and the cabecera Guazabas. Southeast lay the partido of 


7Decorme, La Obra de los Jesuitas Mexicanos, II, 368, note 20. 
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Santa Maria Nacori, with the dependent pueblos of San Luis 
Gonzaga Bacadéguachi and Santo Tomas de Sereva, the latter a 
new pueblo although its inhabitants had been Christians for some 
years. The older settlement of Setasura, mentioned in the Anua 
de 1653, had recently been moved to this more favorable location. 
The Opateria in this section again touched the lands of the Jovas, 
and Sereva counted among its eighty-seven families several Jova 
vecinos who had been baptized and induced to settle there. 

Thirteen leagues west of Guazabas was Oposura, with Cumu- 
pas seven leagues beyond. This area in the Montezuma Valley, 
the geographical center of the Opateria, had its civil headquar- 
ters in the Real de San Juan Bautista. At the time of Zapata's 
visitation the padre rector of the Rectorado de San Francisco 
Xavier, Juan Martinez, lived at Oposura. Proximity to the mines 
of the district gave the Indians employment and raised the eco- 
nomic standard of the region, although Zapata noted an unwhole- 
some effect on the Indians who worked in the diggings: “They 
have houses of adobe and are quite regular in their attendance 
at the doctrina and well affected toward the things of our Holy 
Faith. Still, there are some on whom association with the mining 
population, which ordinarily is none too high-class, has had an 
unfortunate effect; these individuals give the Padre Ministro no 
little trouble in matters of discipline and attendance at church 
service.” This problem of native labor and its exploitation by the 
Spaniards would continue to cause difficulties on the frontier. As 
long as the missionaries were on hand or at least close by, the 
Indians did not fare too badly. Their protectors, however, padres 
and frailes, regularly incurred Spanish displeasure. 

Zapata’s report, by showing the broad extent of the Sonora 
field, convinced superiors that a new division was advisable in the 
north. Sometime between 1678 and 1685, the date of the next 
full survey, still another rectorado was established in Sonora, 
that of the Martires del Japon. While the Rectorado de San 
Francisco de Borja remained as it had been at Zapata's visitation, 
the partido of Cucurpe, in the San Miguel Valley, was returned 


8Catalogo de los partidos contenidos en los rectorados de las misiones 
de la Provincia de Sonora, in Doc.Hist.Mex., 34 ser., pp. 790-794. 
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to its logical place, among those belonging to the Rectorado de San 
Francisco Xavier, and that of Batuco was transferred to the new 
jurisdiction. San Francisco Xavier comprised six partidos in the 
west. The other Opata missions were incorporated into the Rec- 
torado de los Martires del Japon, with headquarters in 1685 at 
Guazabas, the residence of Padre Rector Antonio Leal. Padre 
Carlos Celestri was rector of the San Francisco Xavier unit. 
Two years after the report of 1685 Padre Eusebio Francisco 
Kino moved into Sonora, and the mission history of the province 
entered into a new phase. Meanwhile the civilian frontier was ad- 
vancing. By 1687 Spanish civilians in small numbers had ven- 
tured into Sonora. But rarely did civilians leave written records 
of their experiences. Only official reports supply information, 
however meager, to complement the mission story.® In 1685, for 
example, General Don Gabriel de Isturiz was named visitador for 
the Western Slope by the governor of Nueva Viscaya. He set out 
on his task early in the summer, armed with an imposing array 
of titles—‘Lieutenant of the Captain-General of the Kingdom and 
Provinces of Nueva Viscaya, Alcalde Mayor and Capitan a Guerra 
of the Real de Minas de San Joseph del Parral, Visitor of the 
Provinces of Sinaloa, San Ildefonso de Ostimuri, and Sonora.” 
Upon arriving in a pueblo, Don Gabriel summoned the person 
in charge, presented his credentials, and ordered that his pres- 
ence as well as the reason for his visit be published in the plaza 
of the town. Then he began the visitation by inspecting crown 
property and the archives, after which he made himself avail- 
able to hear complaints. Next he called the Indian governor, ex- 
plaining that he had come “to punish whosoever may have done 
harm to the Indians, by robbing them of their stock and provisions 
or by punishing them without cause.” A general check-up of the 
mission followed, to make sure that the various royal decrees and 
regulations were being observed. In an estancia, or ranch, the 
procedure varied somewhat. After presentation of credentials, the 
visitador called for the land title, to ascertain its legality according 


%One of the more valuable of these is Administrativo: Visita que practico 
el General Gabriel de Isturiz en la provincia de Sonora,, 1685, Archives 
of Parral. 
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to the strict system of Spanish tenure. Brands were then inspect- 
ed and generally copied in the margin of the report. Finally, the 
gente de servicio were interviewed and asked if master or mistress 
treated them well and paid their salary regularly, provided, of 
course, they were not slaves. On this last point it is surprising 
to note the gradual infiltration of Negroes into the area, gen- 
erally as domestic servants or farm hands, but some also for work 
in the mines. 

At a real de minas the inevitable presentation of credentials was 
regularly followed by the appointment of two veedores who, to- 
gether with the visitador, inspected the various mines for con- 
formity with the royal mining decrees and laws. The visit to the 
diggings took some time since they were generally scattered in 
the surrounding sierras. Next came a check on the weights and 
measures and on the books and archives. Each sacarplata (smel- 
ter) was examined and the laborers interviewed. Before leaving 
the real de minas, the officer took a look at the shops, checked 
their scales, and made sure that the merchandise conformed with 
royal orders and was not of contraband origin. While checking 
the shops, he also had to make sure that there were no books 
for sale which had come into the Indies without proper permis- 
sion. 

Leaving the pueblo of Conicari, his first stop, Don Gabriel 
proceeded northward over the well-worn trail through the Valle 
de los Cedros, where there were several ranches. Here Donia 
Gertrudis de Arguello, widow of Capitan Salvador de Valenzuela, 
was a major property-holder. Don Matias Pereyralobo, owner of 
the Estancia de San Joachin, had formerly been at Nacatobar, 
but had moved south and taken up this ranch, the result of wise 
investment of a fortune made in the diggings. He had among his 
gente de servicio one male slave and a mulatto woman, also a 
slave. The Arguellos and the Valenzuelas definitely dominated 
the valley, for almost every estancia belonged to either the one or 
the other family. Don Gabriel’s next recorded visit was at the Real 
de San Miguel Arcangel, northeast of the Nébome mission of Teco- 
ripa a fortnight’s journey from the Valle de los Cedros. Undoubt- 
edly there were stops en route at the pueblos on the Rio Chico 
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and the Rio Yaqui. At San Miguel Capitan Juan de Encinas 
was the teniente de alcalde mayor. The visitador spent a full 
month there and in the neighborhood, owing to the number of 
ranches, shops, and smelters to be inspected. All seem to have 
been in order: books were correct, titles valid, the storekeepers 
sold no contraband articles, and their scales and measures were 
true. Isturiz named as veedores Nicolas Carrasco and Juan de 
Tabestres, “‘men of experience and fitted for the position.” At this 
time four mines were being worked in the San Miguel region. 

From San Miguel Isturiz went to the Real de San Juan Bau- 
tista, remaining there about ten days. All he seems to have done 
at this time was to present his credentials, for the visitation proper 
was made a few months later. On the way he had dropped into 
Matape, where he assembled the Indians and inspected the pueblo, 
finding all things going according to royal prescriptions. Early 
in October he was in the Valle de Sonora, at the pueblos of 
Guépaca and Aconchi. Having found everything in order in these 
two, he spent a day at the ranch of Capitan Don Andrés de Es- 
trada, probably located in the neighborhood of Guépaca. Thence 
his way led him to the next valley to the west, San Miguel. Here 
he found the haciendas de sacarplata of Lorenzo Boxorques and of 
Juan Lopez de Lizalde and also inspected the Indian pueblo. On 
October 11 he was at Tuape. Cucurpe is not mentioned in the 
report, but he must certainly have passed through it as he went 
up to the pass which led him into the Valle de Bacanuche. He 
spent eight busy days in the Valle de Bacanuche, the scene of ex- 
tensive mining activity. Three mines were being worked; the 
brands of six ranchmen were checked and their servants ques- 
tioned; the Real de Bacanuche boasted three stores. Gradually 
working his way down the valley, Don Gabriel came out at the 
pueblo of Arispe. Here he turned northeast and followed the Rio 
Sonora through Chinapa to its source and thence over the ridge 
to the Cuquiarachi country. Mining had not begun around Chin- 
apa nor were there as yet diggings farther north. The area was 
still just mission country. 

In the third week of November the visitador arrived in the Real 
de Nacozari, named in honor of Nuestra Senora del Rosario. 
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Here was another fairly prosperous mining region, sufficiently 
well populated to warrant the existence of five tiendas. The real 
was located some distance above Cumupas, on the Rio Monte- 
zuma. On the second day of the new year (1686) Don Gabriel 
was back in the Real de San Juan Bautista. Six days later he 
passed through Oposura en route to Tepachi. Here and at Naca- 
tobar for the first time he noted the use of quicksilver in the 
process of ore reduction. Leaving Nacatobar he crossed over to 
Saguaripa and thence to the Real of San Ildefonso de Ostimuri, 
well down the Rio Mulatos. His last stop, after a nine-month 
tour, was at the Real de San Juan y Concepcién, whose location 
is not clear. At this point the report ends, rather abruptly. 

Don Gabriel returned to Parral to find busy times ahead, for 
trouble was brewing on the Eastern Slope. The so-called Chi- 
huahua revolt was in preparation. Serious trouble was to break 
in 1690 and threaten the whole northern frontier on both slopes 
of the Sierra Madre. Moreover, the Apache menace as it devel- 
oped in the north and northeast was destined to stop frontier ex- 
pansion in those directions. In the following years the frontier 
there was definitely and precariously on the defensive. Expan- 
sion on the right flank was to be a thing of the past. Sonora 
would continue to grow, but to the northwest. The Opateria, un- 
fortunately, would have to be a rampart against the Apacheria, 
rather than a stepping-stone toward it. Belligerent and maraud- 
ing Apaches to the northeast and unruly Seris to the west were 
to retard for long years the normal civilian development of Sonora. 
Miners would continue to come, along with a few other settlers, 
but life was too dangerous. Civilians did not court peril simply 
for the sake of adventure; they usually waited until missionary 
and soldier had removed or at least controlled the danger. 














CHAPTER XII 


Look1InGc Botu Ways 


The 1680’s mark a turning point in the history of the north- 
western frontier of colonial New Spain. Two new and important 
forces came into the Sonora picture: the one, an individual, 
Padre Eusebio Francisco Kino, whose energies and whose dreams 
gave the Sonora frontier a new goal, California; the other a 
group of individuals, the Apaches and their allies. 

For almost a century the mission frontier had pushed forward 
along the Western Slope with relatively few obstacles. There 
were temporary checks, indeed, but each was eliminated by a 
show of military force or was worn down by the persevering 
patience of the missionaries. But as the 17th century drew toward 
its close, the frontier ran into an obstacle which was not going 
to yield to either, an obstacle, too, which refused to remain sta- 
tionary. Slowly, determinedly the Apaches encroached on hard-won 
gains, to turn Sonora from an aggressive frontier into a defensive 
one. That Kino was able to push the line forward on the far left 
flank was due in large measure to the fact that the Apaches could 
not effectively extend their raiding so far west. Thus almost at 
the moment when the Sonora frontier on its right flank seemed 
about to achieve its logical goal, union of the Western Slope with 
New Mexico, its progress was halted and its energies turned to 
the less spectacular task of defending itself. 

The century of peaceful expansion on the Western Slope, since 
1591, witnessed great achievements. The first thirty years had 
seen the mission frontier advance from river to river until the 
Sinaloa, the Fuerte, the Mayo, and the lower Yaqui in 1620 were 
both Spanish and Christian. Beyond the lower bend of the Yaqui 
dwelt the Opatas and the Pimas, two great Indian families, 
superior in culture to any whom the frontier on the Western 
Slope had met. Their homeland, although rugged and mountain- 
ous, was more fertile than Sinaloa, and the Opatas especially 
proved adept farmers. Given the sedentary habits of many of 
Sonora’s peoples, it was not such a difficult task to gather scat- 
tered rancherias into well organized pueblos, where the mission 
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life could be carried on in full vigor. The Pimas were less ad- 
vanced culturally than the Opatas, but both far surpassed the 
Cahita peoples among whom the padres had worked on the “four 
rivers.” 

In the 1620’s the padres worked among the Nébomes, princi- 
pal group of the Pima Bajo family, and made them their first 
Sonora converts. They also made first contacts with the Opatas: 
the Sisibotaris, Aivinos, and Batucos. The next decade saw a 
temporary slowing down of the advance until gains were con- 
solidated. But in the last years of the 1630’s the padres began 
to reach out once more. During the 1640’s they were pushing 
into the Valle de Sonora, farther up the Rio Montezuma, and 
over into the Guazabas region. By 1660 Sonora’s five valleys, the 
Opateria, were dotted with mission pueblos from Baceraca on the 
east to Cucurpe in the west, and the Cuquiarachi salient had 
driven northward toward the Sumas. The right flank of the 
frontier now reached the limits of its extension during the colonial 
period. Another period of consolidation followed, with sporadic 
attempts to reach the periphery of the Opateria and tribes like 
the Himeris, the Seris, and the Sumas. 

The years following the mid-17th century were critical. Much 
remained to be done beyond the existing frontier, but the work- 
ers were few. For three-quarters of a century the four Jesuit 
provinces of Spain had furnished the majority of the men for all 
the American enterprises. As time went on, however, they found 
it more and more difficult to supply the growing manpower de- 
mands from overseas. Vocations to the priesthood fell off in Spain. 
To make matters worse, because of straitened financial circum- 
stances the Spanish provinces were not even able to accept all 
the applicants who presented themselves. Things were rapidly 
approaching the point where, if the missionary work in the Ameri- 
cas was to continue in vigor, the Jesuit provinces overseas would 
have to recruit enough men for their own needs, which they were 
scarcely in a position to do, or help had to come from other Eu- 
ropean Jesuits. The Jesuits of the Germanies had long been will- 
ing to share the American burden, but Spain’s policy of exclusion 
would not allow them to come. Then, in 1664, the ban against 
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“foreign” Jesuits was lifted. Within the next years “aliens” from 
the Germanies, from Italy, and from the Netherlands began to 
cross the Atlantic. New Spain was especially fortunate in the 
men whom she received. Two of these “aliens,” Kino in Pimeria 
Alta and Salvatierra in Baja California, were in large measure 
responsible for the two great expansionist movements of the late 
17th and early 18th centuries. 

The tale of the Black Robes’ first century on the Western Slope 
is a glorious one. Great names dot its pages: the youthful Tapia, 
the erudite Pérez de Ribas, the indomitable Méndez, the far- 
sighted Pantoja, the tireless Del Rio, the “fierce” Azpilcueta, and 
dozens more. They accomplished a work equal in scope and mag- 
nificance to that more publicized achievement of their Jesuit 
brethren in Paraguay. Their churches dot the valleys of Sina- 
loa and Sonora, and the descendants of their Christians still cling 
to the faith planted several hundreds years ago with so much 
labor and pain, so many prayers and sacrifices. Black Robe and 
frontier soldier made it possible. Spain, too, merits credit for sup- 
porting a colonial policy broad enough to embrace within its scheme 
Indian souls, as well as Indian bodies. 











APPENDIX I 


THE LANGUAGES OF SONORA 


The following linguistic data is drawn from the Zapata report (Misiones 
25, AG, ff. 250-257) and the anonymous Estado de la Provincia de Sonora, 
1730 (Doc.Hist.Mex., 3 Ser., pp. 617-637). The list of missions accord- 
ing to rectorados which has been followed is that of the Catalogo ... de 
1685 (Doc.Hist.Mex., 38 Ser., pp. 790-794). 





Mission Name Zapata Estado 





Rectorado de San Francisco de Borja 


Onabas Pima Pima 
Tonichi Heguel Hegue 
Mobas Pima, Hegue Pima 
Nure Taparantana, Pima 
Hegue, Cahita 

Tecoripa Pima Pima 
Comuripa Pima Pima 
Suaque Pima Pima 
Saguaripa Ore? Opata 
San Mateo Ore Opata 
Teopari Jova Jova 

Aribechi Ore Hegue 
Bacanora Ore Hegue 
Matape Hegue Hegue 
Nacori Hegue Hegue 
Alamos Hegue Hegue 
Rebeico Jova Hegue 
Yécora Pima Pima 
Maicoba Pima — 


1Hegue was a sister language to Opata. 
2The earlier documents regularly give this name, Ore, to the language 
of the Opata. 
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Mission Name Zapata Estado 

Rectorado de San Francisco Xavier 
Cucurpe Hegue Hegue 
Tuape Hegue Hegue 
Opodepe Hegue Hegue 
Ures Pima Pima 
Nacameri Pima Pima 
Populo Seri Seri 
Aconchi Ore Opata 
Babiacora Ore Opata 
Guépaca Ore Opata 
Banamichi Hegue Opata 
Senoquipe Hegue Opata 
Arispe Ore Opata 
Chinapa Ore Opata 
Bacuachi Ore Opata 

Rectorado de los Martires del Japon Opata 
Guazabas Ore Opata 
Opotu Ore Opata 
Batuco (Santa Maria) Hegue Hegue 
Batuco (San Xavier) Hegue Hegue 
Tepachi — — 
Nacori Ore Opata 
Bacadéguachi Ore Opata 
Sereva Ore, Jova — 
Baceraca Ore Opata 
Babispe Ore Opata 
Guanchinera Ore Opata 
Cuquiarachi Ore Opata 
Cuchuta Ore Opata 
Teuricachi Ore Opata 
Tebadéguachi Ore Opata 
Oposura Ore Opata 
Cumupas Ore Opata 











APPENDIX II 


NATIVE CHRISTIAN POPULATION OF SONORA IN 1678 


The following figures are drawn from the Zapata report. At the time 
the relacién was prepared there were but two rectorados in Sonora. Mis- 
sions are grouped by partidos. 





Mission Name Families Persons Totals 





Rectorado de San Francisco Borja 


Yécora 119 356 
Maicoba 45 153 
409 
Aribechi 179 466 
Bacanora 73 253 
Onapa 66 171 
890 
Saguaripa 234 682 
Teopari 106 379 
San Mateo 231 596 
1657 
Cucurpe 120 329 
Tuape 106 340 
Opodepe 95 320 
989 
Ures 280 904 
Nacameri 122 362 
Populo _ — 
1266 
Matape 174 482 
Toapa (hacienda) — 60 
Nacori 140 394 
Alamos 92 165 
Rebeico 111 330 
1431 
Batuco (Santa Maria) 129 428 
Batuco (San Xavier) 170 480 
Tepachi 142 388 
1296 
Tecoripa 85 279 
Suaque 173 415 
Comuripa 176 457 
1141 
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Mission Name Families Persons Totals 
Onabas 276 865 
Tonichi 171 510 
1375 
Mobas 108 307 
Nure 40 108 
415 
Rectorado de San Francisco de Borja 10,869 
Rectorado de San Francisco Xavier 
Oposura 237 734 
Cumupas 307 887 
1621 
Guazabas 196 632 
Opotu 144 524 
1156 
Nacori 146 450 
Bacadéguachi 126 370 
Sereva 87 262 
1082 
Baceraca 127 399 
Babispe 133 502 
Guachinera 173 538 
1439 
Teuricachi 71 224 
Tebadéguachi 79 214 
Cuchuta 78 227 
Cuquiarachi 117 380 
1045 
Arispe 146 417 
Chinapa 113 393 
Bacuachi 65 195 
1005 
Guépaca 83 268 
Banamichi 128 338 
Senoquipe 130 367 
973 
Aconchi 128 580 
Babiacora 155 445 
1025 


Rectorado de San Francisco Xavier 9,346 
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